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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


VOL. XXIII. No. !. JANUARY-APRIL, 1931 


TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF 
VICTOR BRANFORD. 


As announced in the SocioLocicaL Review last 
year (Part 3, July), Victor Branford died at 
Hastings on 22nd June, 1930. 


His friends and colleagues at once resolved that 
his great services to the Sociological Society and 
to the SocioLocicaL Review made it imperative 
that due tribute should be paid to his memory. 
The President of the Institute (Professor Patrick 
Geddes) undertook to correspond with those closely 
associated with Branford in his sociological work, 
and to collect from them and edit a sheaf of 
personal notes and appreciations. 


THE fourteen following pages contain the matter 
so far collected. The delay in its appearance (and 
in that of the issue containing it) is greatly 
regretted by the Editors. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE:* by Patrick Geddes. 


Victor BRANFORD, whose death on June 22nd is widely regretted, 
was of an old East Anglian family ; and his ancestry included descent 
from a sister of Sir Isaac Newton. In hard times his father had to 
part with his property, and he applied himself ably to a veterinary 
career, first as professor in Edinburgh, and then as consulting expert 
to the Army at the Cape. 


From such parentage and training, Victor learned that perfect horse- 
manship and balance (as also on ice and in dance) which distinguished 
him even to last winter: and since chivalry has so largely arisen with 
horsemanship, he was plainly thus early strengthened in its charac- 
teristic spirit. As to schooling, he had first a period at Oundle ; 
after which he and his brothers went through James Stewart’s Hospital, 
one of those monumental foundations which are more characteristic 
of Edinburgh than its Colleges, and to which they have each looked 
back with happy memory. 


Victor (and two of his brothers) became so distinguished in mathe- 
matics at the University of Edinburgh as to be advised by Professor 
Chrystal to take up that career ; but he next took to chemistry and then to 
zoology and botany, and was for several years a successful coach. After 
graduation at Edinburgh as M.A., he became a member of the most 
variously distinguished group the University Halls of Residence have 
as yet on record: since including also Arthur Thomson, later of 
Aberdeen ; Andrew Herbertson, later of Oxford; W. S. Bruce the 
Arctic and Antarctic explorer; John Duncan, now R.S.A.; R. and W. 
Smith, ecologists; T. R. Marr; and not a few others, who have 
made good each in his own way. With William Macdonald (since 
best remembered for his later admirable editions of Charles Lamb) 
he took the lead in a small collective literary effort, THE NEw 
EVERGREEN. This was soon followed by the four volumes of THE 
EVERGREEN, A NORTHERN SEASONAL, to which most of us contributed 
prose, verse or drawings, along with a few other friends, including 
William Sharp (Fiona Macleod), who indeed turned us to publishing, 
and so by and by produced Fiona’s books, and others, as notably 
Branford’s St. CoLumsBa. This was no less in its way admirable ; 
indeed is still unsurpassed in its regional and personal interpretation, 
at once social and spiritual; and thus the best of introductions to 
his latest and more difficult ScteNcE AND SanctiTy. He took active 
interest in the surveys of Edinburgh and Scotland then beginning 
at the Outlook Tower as a school and laboratory of social studies, 
and mainly prepared its comprehensive and comparative Chart of 
General History—which has since been of various uses there. It 
has also been utilised in recent years by M. Otlet in the preparation 
of his own large graphic presentments in his Palais Mondial at Brussels. 








*Reprinted by permission from Nature (19th July, 1930), with slight additions. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


Tuus embarked on social study and exposition, Branford wrote for 
various reviews and magazines. For a time he acted as an editor of the 
Dundee Advertiser, but as such close and late work did not agree 
with his health, he next camped for a season in the Highlands. He 
spent some time on biology and social science at the University of 
Montpellier, and later made observant visits to Switzerland and Italy. 
Later, he made repeated visits to South and North America, thence 
acquiring that combination of geographic observation with historic, 
economic, and social interpretation which characterised at once his 
practical life and his scientific career. Thus, turning to social finance, 
first as accountant and then as bankers’ agent in the city, he early 
realised the important position and future of Paraguay. He made 
himself familiar with its extraordinary historic transformations, from 
old Spanish times up to and from the masterpiece of Jesuit socialistic 
development; and later to that striking dictatorship of Dr. Francia, 
which was made the best of by Carlyle. Later came its war against 
the far greater forces and numbers of both Brazil and Argentina, and 
in which the Paraguayans so stoutly defended their independence ; 
indeed more nearly to their bitter end than perhaps in any other case 
in history, since scarce more than a tithe of their manhood survived, 
and were thereafter only slowly replaced by immigration—sometimes 
of Eutopian purpose and character. Branford vividly realised the 
rising and future importance of this not so little country, along with 
that of the great La Plata River. Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 
each a great city, already confront each other upon its immense lower 
estuary: and he saw that comparable importance also awaits the 
Paraguayan capital, Asuncion; since at once at the higher limit of 
navigation, like London, but far further inland. Hence the old 
Spanish route, via Bolivia, and to Peru, so important for silver ; 
whence the names of La Plata and Argentina alike derive. This 
route awaits modernisation; yet already gives the natural link and 
needed crossing for Brazilian and Argentinian railway communications 
already developed, and obviously destined to increase throughout 
the future. 


Tuus familiar with Paraguay and its significance in past and present, 
he became active towards its development, as a Director and in time 
Chairman of its Railway, and in the development of its resources, as 
in forestry, agriculture, mining, &c. Yet as so often with hopeful 
and strenuous pioneers, he had many years of difficulties and struggles, 
sometimes involving serious sacrifices. But his repeated visits were 
of manifold service, not only to the Railway system and its associated 
enterprises, as his brother Directors and others testify, but to that 
ever-renewing progress of the country generally, which will be long 
appreciated, and more generally when the past generation of its history 
comes to be written. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


From 1904 his ever-widening social knowledge and insight made him 
the active leader among the founders of the Sociological Society, and 
also its indefatigable Secretary. He was first Editor of its SocIOLOGICAL 
Papers (3 vol8.), and later of its SocioLoGicaL Review; and he wrote 
not a few important contributions. 

BraNForp’s lectures in American universities were published as 
INTERPRETATIONS AND FORECASTS; and his PAPERS FOR THE PRESENT 
led to THE MAKING OF THE Future Series, with THE ComING PoLity 
and other volumes ; which were next followed by Livinc RELIGIONS 
and by his comprehensive masterpiece of social synthesis and pre- 
vision, in glowing exposition—ScrENCE AND SaNcTiTy. With Mrs. 
Branford (née Gurney), he established Leplay House as a home for 
the Sociological Society, and as part of the Sociological Trust, to 
which the residues of their socially expended fortunes have been 
essentially devoted, after provision for their two adopted sons. 


Here, then, is one of those still too rare careers—broadly akin to 
those of his old friends, the Society’s successive presidents—Sir E. 
Brabrook, Frederic Harrison, Lords Bryce, Avebury, and Balfour, 
and Sir F. Younghusband—one and all conducting important affairs 
with many-sided scientific insight and socially philosophic advance, 
at once widely educative and inspiringly suggestive, since with ideas 
and purposes—thought and action—harmonised in strenuous and 
generous lives. 
BRANFORD’s still too rare preparation in mathematics, physical and 
biological science, through geography and history, and with active 
participation in current events, thus made his career of that high 
success which happily follows the sower and planter after his life- 
work is done; since anticipating that movement from the physical 
and natural sciences towards the social, which is again in progress. 
P.G. 





VICTOR BRANFORD 


Victor in many struggles—not yet all !— 

Toiling and thinking in so many fields 

Of generous ideal, ever aspirant 

Towards others’ weal, through willing sacrifice— 
Life-time, life-strength, and hard-earned wage as well, 
—So touching us towards like, and ev’n in fellowship— 
How can we carry on those many tasks you leave ? 
—Your soul-deep strenuous strivings shall not die ! 


— you have sown and planted, we shall tend, 

owards deepening roots, high shoots, to flowers and fruits, 
Fresh seeds again; and many ! 

Thinker of vital deeds, deedsman of vital thoughts, 

You leave us much of both to carry on: we shall ! 

Which first? Why all, together, as we may, and can; so must! 
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TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF VICTOR BRANFORD 


What are they? First your books, as you have told us ; 
—Not author’s vanity ; but strong faith, clear sight, 
That they are needed for the coming years, 

Most difficult of all Britannia’s times ; 

Most needing social thought, beyond mere politics, 
—So much mere “ barristeria”’ pleading votes 

Of swaying multitudes unguided, unillumed ; 

People—for lack of knowledge—too oft perishing ! 


While young, you searched the Past: you scribed and graphed 
Its roll, of mingled Heritage—and Burden. Later years 
Clearliest discerned the Goods, ’mid evils sore, 

And disentangled many—not yet all ! 

With worthy mate, you saw Eutopia well ; 

Wise Age earns true Life-Visions. 

You laboured towards it, ’twixt your garden home 

Of hospitable flower-wealth, and the noise and gloom 
Of ghetto—“ City,” that with wide world-range 

Serves, or despoils, all others. You chose serve, 

Social Finance your aim, your guide; thus free 

From gamblings, profiteerings. Far as Paraguay 

Your wise direction, towards its weal and peace. 


So too in nearer cities. Many you knew, you understood ; 
Vast New York, and Great Paris, Geneva’ $ peaceward quest ; 


Best of all, Rome, from old ; ee decadence, 
To-day’s varied renewals, world-si 


Hence year by year your deep and high Surveys, Out-looks, 

—* Interpretations, Forecasts ”—‘‘ Whitherward ? ” 

Your “‘ Papers for the Present ”—‘‘ Coal Crisis ”—‘* Making Future” — 
Each title bold, well-justified, in tough-wrought argument. 


Thus, in your prime, you called to all who care to shape, advance, 
—'Yond sciences established—physical, metric, vital, mental too— 
The Social Science, in its many fields, as yet detached, dispersed : 
In every Place, you knew its Work, its Folk, respecting each 
Emotion, thought and deed, rising from toil and care : 

You thus saw life and growth, despite all ills, 

And among all, sought Unity—all sciences to Science, 

All Faiths, from old to new, towards vital unison in Love, 

Thus wrought your masterpiece—“ Science and Sanctity”’ ! 


Thinker of vital deeds, deedsman of vital thoughts, 
You leave us much of each to carry on! 

Here tangled dossiers, Teufelsdréckhian bags 

Of papers to unravel; each a student’s task 

"Mid which he’ll find his wings, much as you did 
With elders long ago. Among your schemes 
Many are well begun, yet need firm hands 

To bring them to fruition. Many more await 
Thinker and leavener, sower, realiser. 


So we your friends, the old, the younger too, 
Will strive to carry on, and out, your aims, 
Winning some victories for you in these coming days,—— 
Thus Victors we in turn | 
CONFRERE. 
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“ONE OF THE FOREMOST MEN OF HIS AGE” 


As time passes it will be made plain that Victor Branford was one 
of the foremost men of his age. For he was one of the few who 
understand the nature of the absolute revolution now in process— 
the shifting of the centre of gravity of universal society from the 
forum to the market-place. 


I KNow of no other man of business who had so vivid a sense of the 
cultural implications of commerce. He was a scholar. But let it 
never be forgotten that he was managing director of the Paraguay 
Central Railroad and built the telephone system in Cuba. 


BraNForD knew that the self-vindicating laws of finance are more 
spiritual and more imperative than preaching. He knew that the 
great revolution will take place when the primary administrative 
authority of any considerable territorial area thinks and acts in the 
mood of the master of the Mauretania in mid-ocean. He knew that 
there is nothing the matter with civil society as it stands save lack 
of unity of will and purpose in the struggle of the human spirit to 
make itself at home in the material world. 


For ages the political philosophers have tried to establish social order 
on an idealistic basis. Branford perceived that this cannot be done— 
that idealism is the prerogative of the individual, the meeting of 
masses of men cannot be inteliectual—that it must be sacramental— 
a matter of bread and wine. 


I THINK of Branford as the master of a great ship at sea. Personal 
rights and property claims are duly respected, but they are known 
to be secondary and derivative. A majority-stockholder has no 
business on the bridge. The social constitution of the ship is 
super-political. It is the constitution of the moral universe—the 
organic law that the life is more than meat and the body than raiment. 


N.Y.C., 16th February, 1931. CHARLES FERGUSON. 





Tue American Sociological Society desires to record its sense of loss 
in the death of its honorary member, Mr. Victor V. Branford, 
founder of the British Sociological Society and for many years editor 
of the SocioLocicaL Review. Mr. Branford gave generously of his 
time and money to the promotion of Sociology in Great Britain. 
We recognize his passing as a distinct loss to Sociology, not only in 
Great Britain but also in America. 
(Signed) E. W. Burcgss. 
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“A BRAVE FINE SPIRIT”* 


It is with a sense of personal insufficiency, almost of guilt, that I find 
myself writing of Victor Branford now, upon hearing from his old 
master and colleague that he died at Hastings in June, 1930, at the 
age of sixty-six. What is significant in an obituary could so much 
better be said during the subject’s lifetime, if only we had the courage 
then to utter that large and impersonal note which death brings to our 
judgments, even in the midst of bereavement. 


BRANFORD was such a brave, fine spirit; England will scarcely be 
England to me without him. My last letter to him, which I sent early 
in May, reminded him of our first meeting ten years before; and my 
only comfort at his going is that I expressed a little of the gratitude 
that I felt for what he had done. Usually one puts off saying such 
things, and then it is too late. I regret, of course, all the opportunities 
I missed when we were together in 1920; for I had not yet matured 
sufficiently to receive as much as he was capable of giving; nor yet 
to be of any adequate service to him—since I had so much to unlearn, 
as well as to acquire; but all the hours I spent with him were rich 
ones, and they are few enough to stand out vividly and separately, 
from the first vision of him at New Milton, more venerable, more 
saintly, more philosophic than I had at first imagined, to our last lunch 
together at Le Play House. 


HE was a remarkable man, a pregnant thinker ; but, being out of the 
fashions of his time, he was scarcely known in America, and in England, 
where he led an active, indefatigable life, he was hardly better appre- 
ciated, although he had a wide circle of acquaintances, and moved 
freely among financiers and scholars. 


BRANFORD was a unique combination of the man of affairs and the 
speculative thinker, a type England has so often produced from the 
time of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Bacon. By profession he 
belonged to the abstemious guild of certified accountants, the medical 
diagnosticians, as he used to say, of business ; by interest and attain- 
ment, he was a sociologist, a historian and a philosopher ; and in his 
character were mingled a worldly shrewdness, an ability to appraise 
all the mischief and madness of his fellows, with a wild devotion to 
losing causes and remote ideals. 


THERE was a touch of the seventeenth century in him: the courtier, 
the maritime adventurer, the poet, mingled with the more prosaic 
aspects of our own day ; how easily in looks, in words, in gesture, he 
could have served as the highest model of the Renaissance gentleman ! 
He looked the Elizabethan, too: the long narrow head, the pointed 
beard, the trim body, the high forehead and the thin nervous lips ; 
it was easier to imagine him in doublet and hose than it was to accept 


Reprinted from THe New Repusiic, August 27th, 1930, with a few additions. 
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him in the conventional top hat and morning coat of the City. This 
combination of aristocrat and adventurer, gentleman and scholar, which 
was the peculiar attribute of the Renaissance in England, was in his 
very marrow ; and if he knew all the weaknesses of the Renaissance 
culture, brought up, as he used to put it, in the dregs of it, he belonged 
by heart and manner to the Olympians. What courtesy, too, and yet 
how easily he would dispense with formality and go out of his way 
to save a little trouble to a servant or a waiter. 


Victor BRANFORD was not at home in our age; for though, as a 
sociologist, he understood every manifestation of it, with a thorough- 
ness and a capacity for detail that few of his contemporaries could 
muster, he had too keen a consciousness of its defects, too deep a sense 
of a higher human norm, to accept its canons of success. His very 
prose belonged to the Elizabethan period, without any conscious 
effort, like that of the author of Arapra Deserta, to make it so. 
There was the same looseness of texture, the same abundance of 
metaphor, the same richness of feeling even in the colder moments of 
analysis ; indeed, it had the Elizabethan defect of being overwrought 
and of dragging the subject down like a dahlia stalk through the mere 
weight of efflorescence. This partly accounts, no doubt, for the fact 
that his books, which were compact with fresh and original thought, 
had so little influence in the circles to which they were addressed. 
His thinking had the defects of his qualities. He brought to science 
and social observation not merely a good eye and an analytical judg- 
ment; he brought the whole man, with his capacity for feeling and 
emotion ; and he also brought, perhaps, some of those conflicts which 
were inherent in the dual relation of being a financier in an unregenerate 
order of society, and an idealist too conscious of these innate dis- 
crepancies to rationalise them. 

Victor BRANFORD’s first book of importance was his INTERPRETATIONS 
AND Forecasts, which was published by Mitchell Kennerley in 
America on the eve of the Great War ; and the book that sums up his 
observations, his philosophy of art and science and religion and life, 
is SCIENCE AND SANCTITY—a treatise whose audacious title is in 
itself a volume. The spiritual life was always a unity in him: his 
ideas were never desiccated of emotion, nor were his emotions un- 
touched by his mind: the thing that set him apart from academic 
thinkers who cut the spiritual life up into compartments was this 
very wholeness of response: who indeed but Branford could have 
invented such an incomparable title as ScreNcE AND SANCTITY ? 
The juxtaposition of these two words is in itself a treatise: the very 
shock of it gives one furiously to think. He succeeded, during these 
last ten years of reflection, in finding his own line and in utilising and 
complementing the best thought of others, although a sense of loyalty 
made him diminish the effect of such departures or differences as existed. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF VICTOR BRANFORD 


By indefatigable effort he founded the Sociological Society in London 
in 1904, and by continuous preaching and practice he did his utmost 
to carry on the substantial tradition of August Comte and Frédéric 
Le Play, endeavoring to make sociology a true observational science, 
dealing not with abstractions, such as Conflict, Cooperation, the Herd 
Instinct, the Common Will, but with the actual processes and functions 
of definite regional societies. This method has been independently 
developed and fruitfully used by the American school of anthropologists 
in dealing with primitive peoples ; but because of their original bias, 
the anthropologists have been reluctant to take over more complex 
societies, particularly contemporary ones; and in their isolation of 
the concept of culture, they have too complacently ignored the data 
of geography and psychology. Unlike the American sociologists who 
have at last adopted the notion of the survey as an instrument of 
exact thought in sociology, Victor Branford did not confine the survey 
to the purely spatial society of the present, without reference to its 
complex historical filiation, its heritage of mores, customs, laws, ideas 
and ideals. He taught me more things than sociology; but he 
taught me that too, well: for no one had a better knowledge of all the 
complex inter-actions between organisms and environments, between 
personalities and groups, than he had : his very lack of clarity, at times, 
was due to his sense of the complexity and delicacy of the relation- 
ships, and to the absurdity of putting them in some fashion which 
would ignore three-quarters of the reality. Outdoor observation was 
for him an essential of both life and thought: a sociology of the chair 
was little better than so much stuffed upholstery for the mind; and 
Branford invented many ingenious ways of seeing the country, one of 
them, as I remember, from the top of a moving van—a useful 
expedient in a countryside lined with thick hedges and high walls. 


How well do I remember the walks we had together : he was so keen, 
so sympathetic, and so able to get beneath the surface of things. 
Walking with Branford through Westminster or Oxford or the New 
Forest was one of the liveliest pleasures in the world: every stone 
came to life, and the very advertisements on the hoardings became 
pregnant commentaries upon our venal and life-starved civilisation. 
His conversation had something his books lacked: a certain spice of 
worldly observation that might have become cynicism in a less generous 
soul, or have led to despair in a less hopeful one. He would gleefully 
point out some sinister exhibition of the social process, as in the 
combination of a bank with a meeting hall in the Methodist centre in 
Westminster, or in Oxford the near juxtaposition of the statue of Cecil 
Rhodes with the new examination buildings which sorted out the 
brains of an imperial bureaucracy: and though he loved Oxford, he 
would repeat with delight the two comments of a young girl, just 
fresh from Paraguay, with whom he had walked along High Street : 
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“ How beautiful these young men are... .” Pause. “ And how 
stupid they look!” He delighted in ritual and all manner of beauty, 
from the curve of a girl’s ankle to the grand interior of the Westminster 
Cathedral: but his own life was an abstemious one, and the bed that 
he slept on so often in his study might have served in the penitential 
cell of an austere monastery. The touch of sardonic humor, which 
went along with all his patience and mellowness and gentleness, and 
salted it, was what was chiefly lacking from his writings, though never 
from his conversation: that humor, born of wide and sometimes 
bitter experience and self-criticism, was a guarantee of the fact that he 
had won his ideals and beatitudes and had not merely taken them at 
third hand out of a book. Here in fact were the two sides of the 
Bergsonian Laughter—the critical and the constructive: the critical 
of mechanism and money, subordinating life to their service ; and the 
constructive, expressing the joy of life wherever it finds emancipation. 


ACQUAINTED with the statistical predictions of that remarkable prophet 
of modern warfare, Jean de Bloch, and himself a keen observer in the 
financial centres of Europe, Branford was perhaps less surprised by 
the outbreak of the European War than were any of his contemporaries. 
As early as 1911, he circulated a memorandum among his intellectual 
associates, pointing out that unless there was a decisive reversal in 
policy, the nations of Europe would be at each other’s throats by 1915. 
He proposed, therefore, to issue a series of books which would analyze 
the economic and spiritual causes of the approaching conflict—the 
lack of vital economy, the competition of rival megalopolises, the 
debauchery of all ideal values in a slavish financial and bureaucratic 
and military regime—and would, before the actual conflict broke out, 
lay down a positive program of reconstruction which might either 
help avert the disaster or salvage the ruins. This proposal sounded 
so fantastic even to watchful, sober minds in 1911 that Branford was 
forced to drop it; but he had the mournful triumph of seeing his 
prophecy come true, and towards the end of the War, in the midst of 
the intellectual helter-skelter, he began to publish—with the distant 
advice and collaboration of his colleague Geddes—a series of books 
called THE MAKING OF THE FUTURE, in which he and his contributors 
sought to embody a more adequate conception of life, economics and 
polity. 

NEITHER these books, nor Branford’s series of post-war pamphlets, 
called PAPERS FOR THE PRESENT, got the attention they deserved; 
although, if I am not mistaken, his pamphlet THe Drirr To REVOLU- 
TION has a fairly wide circulation. In that pamphlet Branford 
analyzed the historic aims and programs of the “ party of order ” and 
the “‘ party of revolution.” He showed how one tended to beget the 
other : hence an oscillation of ferocious dictatorships, and a deadlock 
in the fulfilment of all that was positive in their programs. He 
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TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF VICTOR BRANFORD 


suggested a composition of forces: not a compromise which would 
achieve nothing that either party sought, but a disinterested effort to 
get beyond the regime of power into one which would depend more 
completely upon the verified knowledge of science, and that non- 
partisan goodwill which is latent in all the arts and professions. This 
he called the party of the Third Alternative, differing from the other 
two in that its emphasis was not upon abstract shibboleths, but upon 
definite, concrete, realizable aims: reforestation, better houses, more 
adequately designed towns, cooperative agriculture, socialized credit, 
regenerated schools. An expert in finance, he proposed to substitute 
insurance, plus a definite charge for actual service, for the haphazard 
and often extortionate incidence of interest. He had no doubt that 
finance and industry could bring forth disinterested minds, quite as 
much as medicine and science: indeed, he was one of them; and 
though he had much in common with Thorstein Veblen, whose genius 
he was one of the first in Europe to recognize and hail, he was far from 
placing his hopes for a more vital and better integrated society in the 
ministrations of some single class, such as the engineers. He knew 
that social counterpoint was a more complex matter; and his ideal 
figure for a fine society was that of a symphony orchestra. 


From Victor Branford’s multifarious writings the patient reader can 
glean a wealth of ideas and apergus: but above all, he will find the 
image of a fine and impassioned intelligence, at times wilful, at times 
a little blind ; but always vigorous, humane and filled with the ecstasy 
of life. He was a poet of affairs. And what a mind! He never 
somehow fully expressed in his books what he gave in his conversation : 
the flashes that lighted up a whole landscape of thought: and the fever, 
the ecstasy of ideas, which would at the end of the day, when he had 
thrown himself down on his cot for a little rest, looking worn, harassed, 
pathetic—which would lift him out of this state and set him pacing 
back and forth across the floor, in a state of illumination, his face 
young again and the care erased from it! Watching his frail and 
exhausted body lying on a sofa in the evening for a brief period of 
recuperation before the usual late London dinner, seeing the man’s 
whole being suddenly take fire with an idea, sharing, as he paced back 
and forth across the room, the tremor of his intellectual excitement, 
I learned a decisive spiritual lesson : namely, that only dead thoughts 
can be separated from the emotions—as only dead brains can be 
separated from the heart and the other organs of the body. Ina world 
filled with such deadness and futility, this man was a flame. Sometimes 
that flame burned smokily ; but it was never for lack of fuel. His 
own life was an exhibition of the title he chose for his masterwork : 
SCIENCE AND SANCTITY. It needs only a little compression to become 
a classic. 
Lewis MuMForD. 
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“Elegy for Victor Yeracis Branford. 


Dear City of God, uplift Thy flaming portals, 
Thy wreathen fabulous gates, that he come in, 
Thy sad protagonist among those mortals 
Who with Thine Image must their lives begin— 
Glittering afar 
Lost in green ether, an uncharted Star. 
Bear Gity of God, Thy weary prince comes in. 


Dear City of God, surely he bore Thy sigils, 
And toiled and fasted as Thine anchorite, 
Sought Thy pure Heavenly Pattern through vain vigils, 
For Thy strict beauty paid earth’s dear delight, 
A wistful brother 
To luminous Plato, also to that other 
Who saw Thee burning in the holy height. 


High over Rome, Augustine saw Thee burning, 
Whom ail the famous cities dream upon : 
Hierosalem’s temple-bells shook silver yearning : 
The hanging gardens perfumed Babylon : 
Like a red rose 

In sacred Sarras did the Grail disclose : 
Athens’ fair knights rode to the Parthenon. 


Carved Gothic Paris sang with Abelard singing : 
Strange moons drowsed over domed Byzantium : 
In Florence paradisal chimes were ringing 
Because the gods of Spring and Greece were come. 
All these and more, 
With angels, muses, graces, broidered o’er, 
Suffered beneath Thy Beauty burthensome. 


Dear City of God, of Thine exceeding Splendour 
These were but broken lights fantastical. 
What of the Soul in absolute surrender 
That dares to answer Thine unearthly call ? 
Mute, dazzled, blind, 
By thy long Pilgrims’ Way he seeks to find 
Thy Very rhythm and shape symbolical. 


Dear City, he endured Thy dreadful kindness, 
The vision that smites the eye and writhes the tongue. 
If he was blinded ’twas a heavenly blindness ; 
If not in crystal was Thy likeness sung, 
His longing heart 
With nebular fiery substance shrivelled art ; 
His magian matter all our chords unstrung. 
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City, the shining sum of adoration 
Oppressed his apostolic reveries— 
Silver-soft plumes of hushed Annunciation, 
Incense of emerald Epiphanies, 
And morning-blue 
Piped pastorals—all ecstasy wrung through 
Rose, Lotus, Grape, Pine-cone, Anemones. 


Glitter of swords, and fall of ancient banners, 
Haunted him still, for he was loth to lose 
The delicate gesture of high-crested manners ; 
Or any wild or lovely thing refuse, 
Prefiguring 


Thy Radiance as with flash of halcyon wing, 


A rare excess! But he was something Spanish, 
Who had the air of a conquistador 
That saw Saint Rosa from her low hill vanish, 
Also the air of that idolator 
Whose eyes conferred 
The glory of the symbol on the absurd ; 
And Quixotry is a great grace therefor. 


Dear City of God, Thy greatness hath outworn him. 
Predestinate Thy challenger went he, 
Magnificent, magnanimous. We mourn him, 
A spirit consubstantial with Thee. 
Ah! To the end 
All wounded women knew him for a friend, 
And all true men wished him felicity. 


City, dear City, in this lost world renew us. 
Thy Pilgrims’ Road is but a bitter track ; 
Kisses of traitors, follies of friends undo us. 
May we prevail like him and turn not back ! 
He paid Thy toll 
With broken body and exhausted soul. 
(Along Thy way, the vultures hover black.) 


Bright City, since he loved Thee, loved Thee only, 
And since he perished of the piercing cold 
Even on that Day of roses, let a lonely 
Requiem of pure flutes for him unfold. 
Send out for him 
A crimson flight of tender Seraphim. 
Redeem him from that solitude and cold. 
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Nay! Set a sennet of silver trumpets sounding : 
In triumph let Thy kindling Prince come in! 

For all high souls have wrought Thee from Thy founding, 

| Who with Thine Image did their lives begin. 

i | O’er the Abyss 

They sprang their Will to tryst with God in this. 

Therefore with trumpets take Thy Paladin. 








Hail! City of God, all transubstantiated 

With strong vibrations of the holy Lyre, 
To no blind meteoric chances fated ! 
| Also, sweet City of the Heart’s Desire, 
Te Shining afar, ; 
As in green evening rests the Evening Star, q 
i. | Bringer of all things home that stray and tire ! 3 


caeetijia.._ 


: Bear City of God, mith pride and lobe receive bim, 
: | As, incorruptible in Ghee, tue leave him. 





RacueL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


— tesiienenanetiie 1 hi nena ties nade 
Pt Ps 3 i“ . 




















NATURALISM IN HUMANISM :* by Reginald Wellbye. 


Tue Russian revolution is intriguing to the outside world as an essay 
to apply an economic theory to the improvement of social conditions, 
and as such it has, of course, been widely discussed. But considered 
in a mood of sociological detachment from political theories its 
dominant interest is the attempt which it represents of a section of the 
human race to get rid of the discrepancy existing between what is 
socially actual and what is conceived to be socially practicable. 


CIVILISATION—not, as pessimists sometimes aver, a curse to be removed, 
but, on the contrary, an influence to which mankind owes all that 
lifts it above the level where biological evolution left it—is yet a 
mechanism which, handled without skilful enough technique, has an 
unpleasant way of mancuvring mankind into awkward situations, 
culs-de-sac from which extrication is only possible by the always 
difficult process of a retracing of steps. The history of humanity may 
seem to be synonymous with the story of the progressive utilisation 
of Nature for the enrichment of human existence, but in reality it is 
shot through and through with a record of ever-recurring efforts to 
effect adjustments made necessary as a result of some false move. 
Sometimes these adjustments are made so smoothly as to seem like 
orderly and logical advances rather than efforts to correct bad side 
slips, but on occasions the change is made more self-consciously and 
with cataclysmal force. 


Now, it is interesting from our present point of view to ask what is 
really the ultimate driving force behind these recurring efforts to better 
human conditions, or at least to extend the best achieved conditions 
to a wider section of the community. Answering such query the 
contention in what follows is this, viz., that however much the better- 
ment of material conditions, the effecting of economic change, may 
seem to be the prime mover in the drive, in reality the spring is deeper 
and more deeply rooted in human nature. 


Love of the flesh-pots, of purple raiment, of circuses, if not of bread 
—to speak in metaphor—are acquired tastes by comparison with the 
deeper necessities rooted in that fundamental nature stamped on the 
human breed ages before recognisable civilisation had been attained. 


ATTENTION to economic conditions has been prominent in schemes of 
social reform, and justifiably so, because such conditions are basic in 
the sense that without a sound material foundation a spiritual life 
developed beyond certain limits is unattainable. This fact is readily 
comprehensible to the imagination, whereas the implicitness in a 


*Adapted from a paper read to the Sociological Group of the International Society for 
Individual Puuaier (The Adler Society), February 4th, 1931. 
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developed civilised life of certain non-substantial (or as, in no meta- 
physical sense, we may term them, spiritual) urges, and the sub- 
conscious unrest caused by the presence of obstacles to their fulfilment 
are, from their subtler nature, less easily discernible. Hence, so often, 
in the history of political striving, has it happened that the objective 
of material improvement has been pursued as the main and ultimate 
value. 


An observer of Socialism in Britain subsequent to the days of a 
romantic like William Morris might be pardoned for viewing it as a 
movement of purely material motivation, although of late there have, 
it is true, been signs of the coming of some glimmering of the truth 
that betterment of material conditions is not an end in itself. Possibly 
the same might have been as true of the political movement in Russia 
prior to the Revolution, but when the Russians obtained their chance 
they certainly showed a measure of appreciation for the truth that the 
good use of material things is only the foundation for a superstructure 
of spiritual realisation. 

In view of the miserable failure of the idealism generated by the War 
to achieve any of its altruistic resolutions it may well be doubted 
whether, if they attained political success, British socialism or com- 
munism would display a comparable breadth in humanistic inspiration. 


THERE is most probably something in Russian cultural conditions which 
ensured the spiritual side of human values (to the extent that the 
Russians perceive it) being more consciously sought than would have 
been the case with more sophisticated peoples, and it is probably this 
aspect of the cataclysm in Russia which possesses the deepest and 
most permanent human interest. 


THE mass of the Russian people lived nearer to Nature than most of 
the peoples of the Western European culture, so that the basic springs 
of conduct were freer to flow along natural channels and were less led 
along those curious and intricate artificial passages created by the 
traditions and ideologies of folk among whom civilisation has bitten 
more deeply. ‘Thus the Russians possess a surer intuitive guide to 
the use to which to put scientific powers than do either the populace 
or intelligentzia of occidental peoples. 


THE significance of Russia for non-Russia lies in the peculiar quality 
—a singular freedom of the intuitions from taboo control or repression 
—of the humanistic urge which furnished the driving force of their, 
like all other true, revolutions. 


Tue history of Christianity in Russia for centuries after its introduction 
resembles the history of Christianity in Anglo-Saxon England, that 
is, a paganism at core draped with an exiguous Christian veil ; and to 
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the end of the old regime the Russians remained pagan at heart and 
therefore retained their naturalism less repressed. Just possibly their 
paganism might with advantage have been refined by more contact 
with the West (although more probably it would only have been 
swamped, and now, with a more developed individuality as a pro- 
tective influence, it is more likely than before to absorb what would 
be useful in the spiritual sensitiveness of the occident), but at all 
events it had the advantage of conserving the integrity of their 
naturalistic intuitions, and that has meant much for Russia of which 
the civilised world may well be envious. 


THE truth which the Great Change in Russia illustrates—let us be 
content to say in a small degree, lest we read too much into it or 
overrate its spiritual content—is this: that Humanism, to be adequate, 
must take account of the naturalistic impulses and intuitions. In 
history humanism is revealed as a recurrent drive in the direction of 
giving human affairs a predominantly human, instead of a super- 
natural, abstract or aristocratic, orientation, but the human being 
conceived of is one eviscerated of his emotions. This is very apparent 
in the story of the Rennaissance in Catholic countries. God the 
theocrat became a figurehead constitutional monarch, no longer 
competent to interdict such pagan beauty, liberty, or licence as the 
newly enfranchised intellect was moved to approve. Although the 
human spirit was set free from its thraldom to certain orthodoxies 
and despotisms, it was not set free from the toughest of all bonds, 
those born of distrust of instinctive nature. Certainly the old taboos 
were broken from during the Renaissance, but it was in a spirit of 
deliberate sinning, and there was no resolution of the old disharmony 
between philosophy and practice in human behaviour. Liberty came 
into life, but not naturalism, and therefore not unity, and the Renais- 
sance, for all the glorious enlightenment it ensued, was, from the 
fuller human standpoint, a Grand Failure. The New Learning did 
not bring a New Wisdom and, as John Addington Symonds remarks, 
the common people, natural and untaught, had a juster intuition of 
what was needed than more learned folk, although, for lack of know- 


ledge they were equally powerless. 


THE same restricted outlook has marked: all humanistic striving, and 
is especially discernible in the great humanistic surgings which 
constitute so powerful a ferment to-day. Altruism in social striving 
is increasingly insistent, but the conscious objectives are on or near 
the material plane. Political change is sought after in order that 
wealth may be increased and universalised, and universal wealth is 
desired in order that all may enjoy what now are the enjoyment of the 
few—music, motor cars, art, cocktails, fine houses, wine, women and 
jazz, all mixed up together without attempt at valuation. All the 
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resources of science are to be applied to luxury and enjoyment, refined 
or unrefined—for the tastes of Demos must not be criticised—so that 
mankind may tread its way across muddy Mother Earth over a 
Raleigh’s mantle woven out of a false theory of the realities of existence. 


ALL the time there are abundant evidences that now, as through the 
middle ages, and always, despite the tyranny of rationalisings, ‘‘ the 
native human instincts, the natural human appetites,” as Symonds 
puts it, remain unaltered and alive, and will never cease to be rebellious 
until accorded their due place. 


Now it is a curious fact, to which the psychologist has to draw the 
sociologist’s attention, that the real and ultimate objectives of human 
longing, the true givers of freedom to the spirit, are not those things 
which can be seen by the eye and made planks in political programmes, 
not fruits of production at all. “ A free life,” J. A. Hobson reminds 
us, in one of his latest books, “ requires the liberation of the greater 
part of human energy for love and friendship, knowledge and thought, 
joy and beauty, things that are not marketed and are not ‘ consumed.’ ” 
A well-constituted community of human beings, the Hammonds 
affirm, should be “ a fellowship where free men and women help each 
other to achieve what beauty and purpose they can in their lives.” 
A third quotation is also apt; says Laski: “ The liberation of the 
human spirit has not nearly kept pace with the conquest of nature by 
scientific discovery.” 

Nor yet, through all the centuries, has mankind solved the most 
difficult and crucial question in all the technique of civilised living, 
which is, how to be civilised and yet remain natural, how to enter 
the new world opened up to Homo Sapiens by the potentialities of 
hand and brain and yet not stultify the potentialities of the more 
deeply-rooted life of feeling which is the only true life. This has 
always been a truth difficult to formulate to the satisfaction of the 
reason, but it has always been reached out to surely by the intuitions. 
In the middle ages, says Symonds, “‘ man and the universe kept on 
asserting their rights and claims, announcing their goodliness and 
delightfulness, in one way and another,” even in the midst of a cut 
and dried philosophy which proclaimed such things sinful and forced 
the natural impulses to find coarse and licentious channels in the 
but half-acknowledged undercroft of social life. 


In these modern days of greater knowledge of the circumstances 
amid which human existence is set the intuitions are rising nearer to 
consciousness and causing actual ripples upon its surface. 


Ir, for the purpose of an analogy, we may borrow an Adlerian term, 
we might say that the “ life-plan”’ which is revealed in the popular 
philosophy and in the behaviour approved by social convention is not 
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quite the same “ life-plan ” which shapes itself in the intuition of the 
individual. Society requires the disharmony to be resolved by all 
the accommodation being made by the individual, but while the 
individual conscious reason commonly approves this, subconsciously 
the intuitions are not satisfied with that mode of settlement, and in 
their own way never cease to protest against the violence thereby 
done to the unity of human nature, and with increasing knowledge 
that protest can be framed more articulately than in the past. 


THE reflective consciousness of man may be represented by the figure 
of the interior of a hollow globe divided into two hemispheres, one 
hemisphere being the self, with its sensations, its impulses, its feelings, 
and the other all perceived phenomena which group together as the 
not-self. Into this natural firmament as projected on the mind by 
the very conditions of consciousness there obtrudes itself, with civilisa- 
tion, a dividing wall of taboo, false interpretations, convention, crude 
ideology, so that civilisation snaps the slender primal threads which 
link the hemispheres and introduces distance between the two halves 
instead of fulfilling its only justifiable purpose of joining the two 
together in richer and more understanding intimacy. The conception 
of the function of civilisation as that of making life more comfortable 
and eventful for mankind is inadequate. 


SurELY the true function of civilisation is this: to enlarge and enrich 
the emotional life by so using our power of working up the raw 
materials of the soil into complex forms as to develop latent capacities 
for feeling (just, for example, as music was developed out of the 
latencies contained in perception of sound-tone and rhythm), and to 
expand vastly the emotional attitude of the self towards its cosmic 
matrix by confirming and rendering more conscious the intuition of 
their unity. 

INSTEAD, civilisation has interposed distance to isolate the self; social 
distance, attained through class conventions, through reserves, fictions 
and taboos, between the free communion of one individual with 
another, and cosmic distance, attained through various ideologies, 
through fear, distrust, and perverted refinement, producing a feeling 
of estrangement and actual hostility on the part of man towards 
Nature, both Nature within the self and Nature without. 


ALL humanistic striving, however materialistic its professed aim, is 
in reality expressive of a revolt against the ring fence which civilisation, 
at the very moment that it is quickening the imagination and setting 
wider horizons before the emotional perceptions, places around 
spontaneity of expression. 

THE basic verity of this cardinal sociological truth, that achievement 
of humanistic objectives is bound to leave the human spirit in travail 
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and distress in so far as it may fail to give heed to the inarticulate 
protest against the repression of naturalistic longings, is in danger of 
being unacknowledged because of its being a perception of the 
intuition rather than of the reason. 


Human responses are so readily “ conditionable”’ (the term is used in 
the Pavlov sense, as developed by Troland in his FUNDAMENTALS OF 
Human Morrvation) by association that society, in the pursuit of 
false ideologies, has by education and culture connected up the natural 
impulses with avenues that do not lead to the satisfactions functionally 
demanded. In this way the native intuitions have become so misled 
and confused that man simply does not know how to be “ natural ” 
amid the circumstances of civilised life if he wants to, and too often 
is tempted to conclude that the only way of achieving naturalness is 
to renounce civilisation altogether. 


Tuis misdirection of the intuitions or their canalisation along channels 
obstructive of their natural play, leads to an acceptance of the life 
daily experienced as natural and normal, but it does not lead to 
contentment; there results, therefore, an inner friction and dis- 
harmony of which the individual is usually unconscious, and which 
is responsible for the mass neurosis that characterises contemporary 
society. 

HENCE arise such neurotic symptoms as the craze to be amused ; the 
hunt after “sensations”; the dramatisation, so to speak, of crime 
and divorce ; the substitute for vital living furnished by fiction, the 
screen and the stage; dancing and jazz generally ; underworld life ; 
sexuality and sensuality; coarse humour and the taste for veiled 
obscenities; craving for alcohol and narcotics; and so forth. 
Equally telltale of the repression of the naturalistic impulses, but 
more healthy symptoms than the foregoing, are the attempts, intuitive 
or deliberate, to be natural—less laughable, truly, than the retreats 
from the Italian city in Bocaccio’s day or the “ arcadian ” affectation 
of Horace Walpole’s time, when fine ladies and gentlemen loved to 
play at being shepherds and shepherdesses. We have the country 
cottage vogue, the attraction of open-air life, week-ending, camping, 
hiking, love of exploration, sympathetic appreciation of scenery, 
liking for nature contacts such as mud, rain, sun and wind, increasing 
exposure of the body, as socially permitted, in holiday clothing, mixed 
bathing as a pastime, youth movements, nudity movements, sexual 
freedoms, “ Back-to-Nature” cults, woodcraft movements, vogue of 
new philosophies concerning the meaning of life, more comradely 
intercourse with one’s fellows. 


IN these diverse trends, the former a quest for substitutes, conventionally 
approved or otherwise, the latter a more or less conscious protest 
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against the current materialistic valuations, mankind proclaims its 
discontent with life in its gilded cage of emotional frustration. 


From the very structure of his consciousness man demands unity, 
wholeness, symmetry, beauty, coherence, directness, but he fails to 
find them in his daily existence. ‘Though his consciousness is a con- 
tinuum which comprehends the whole of experience, man is forced to 
break it into sections and suppress some of them before he can 
respectably appear in public—or before some publics. His contacts 
with fellow humans are artificialised by a barrage of conventions, 
polite fictions, taboos, reserves, evasions, exaggerated sensibilities, 
suspicions, distrusts, &c. His contacts with Nature within him are 
circumscribed by theories of dualism, original sin, &c., so that he is 
at war with himself. And his contacts with external Nature are 
prevented by urban life, with its material ugliness and spiritual 
monotony, so that the self and the not-self of which the self senses 
itself a part, never confront free from every mediator, but only, on 
appointed occasions, hold an interview in the presence of such 
chaperones as clothes, houses, roads, tillage and other artificialities 
whose presence is designed to “ refine” the crude manners of Dame 
Nature sufficiently for human acquaintanceship. 


Humanity will not have acquired the right technique of living until 
society confers on the individual not merely wealth but spiritual 
freedom, and concedes to him the equal validity of all the elements in 
his native make-up. For the sociologist the implication seems clear. 
With the help of psychology he needs, to quote J. Harvey Robinson’s 
words, to make a “ critical estimate of man’s complicated nature, his 
fundamental impulses and resources, the needless and fatal repressions 
which these have suffered through ignorance,” and to discover 
“untried ways of enriching our existence and improving our relations 
with our fellowmen.” 
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INDICES OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN SOUTHAMPTON : 
by P. Ford, B.Sc., Head of the Department of Economics and 
Commerce, University College, Southampton. 


Mucu of the work now done in voluntary surveys ought to be part 
of the normal process of government. In the records of municipal 
offices lies buried much vital information which could be made con- 
tinuously available to illumine both the immediate and underlying 
problems of administration, if appropriate steps were taken to make 
use of it. Data from different branches of the service are never seen 
in their mutual relationship. That is partly due to reasons of admini- 
strative convenience ; for wards, rate collector’s districts, and school 
attendance districts (for example) are quite different units, and no 
one is charged with the duty of bringing information together in com- 
parable form. One imagines that if the Town Clerk were replaced 
by Mr. E. D. Simon’s administrative officer or burgomaster, the latter 
would find this necessary for framing his policies. If the records were 
kept in an appropriate manner, a well-equipped central statistical 
office could without difficulty organise the facts on a common basis, 
and throw new light on problems and policy by showing old facts in 
new relations. It is as a supplement to, and not a substitute for, this 
work that the voluntary survey would be needed for the detailed study 
of particular problems. 


THESE considerations must occur to everyone who is engaged on a 
survey, and they are particularly pertinent to the Southampton Survey. 
This had in view (I) the construction of a series of indices of social 
conditions for the various districts of the Town, and (II) the measure- 
ment of the distribution of income by classifying the population into 
income grades. The second of these is related to the first in that 
from it can be derived a figure, such as the proportion of families 
below a certain level of income, which would be useful as one of the 
general indices. The construction of this particular index was the 
largest of the tasks, and the method used to arrive at it will be 
described in some detail. 

I. Inpices or SociaL ConpiITIONs. 

Som of these such as 

(1), the infant mortality rate per ward, and 

(2) the census figures of persons per room, were already in existence. 
Others were made from data collected for the Southampton Civic 


Survey, by whose permission they are here reproduced. These 
include, 
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(3) house density per acre of housing land. For this index, only 
residences and shops with residences above them were counted, while 
all acreage not used for this purpose, whether utilised for works, 
open spaces, and public buildings, or consisting of foreshore and un- 
built-on land, was deducted from the total ward acreage. The figure 
is approximate, for occasionally a single building contains a residence, 
with a shop or a small meeting hall; many houses built for a single 
family have been turned into flats, and would be counted as 
“* structurally separate” by the census, although the division would not 
be apparent from the outside. The biggest difficulty was street 
acreage, the resources of the Survey being insufficient for the task of 
measuring this separately, though it is important in comparing a 
pre-by-law area having narrow streets with one possessing the wider 
roads required by modern standards, or with an undeveloped ward in 
which the roads have much frontage not yet built upon. 


(4) Population per acre of housing land. This index was used in 
addition to the more usual one of population per acre. It is known 
that overcrowding per room is more pernicious in its effects on health 
than overcrowding of houses per acre, (though the latter is far from 
negligible): the figure for the former is based on the census of 1921. 
The population for each ward was estimated from the Registrar 
General’s returns, the Parliamentary Register, &c., and related to the 
acreage of land used for housing. This index would be raised both by 
overcrowding per room and by high densities of houses to the acre, 
but would not be reduced by the existence of a large works area in the 
same ward—which is the weakness of simple population per acre. The 
difference between the two figures may be seen from these examples :— 


Population P i acre 
Ward. per acre. owsien Aant. 
Town ng we os 89 99 
St. Mary’s iM ‘a — 80 169 . 
St. Nicholas... eer ce 5 20 


(5) Public open space per person. Two indices were made, the 
acreage of public open space in each ward per person, and the public 
open space accessible within a quarter of a mile of the ward. 


(6) The percentage of families in which the direct income of the head 
of the family was less than {2 2s. per week. This is described later. 


A common area was required, and for this the wards were selected. 
Their boundaries are often very artificial, being drawn for the purpose 
of equalising political representation, and more suitable areas could 
have been selected for the several indices, but the labour of classifying 
the population street by street into wards for the income index, was 
sufficient to deter one from choosing a unit which would involve 
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similar labour for the other measurements as well. In consequence, 
since the figures represent the average for the wards, they sometimes 
ey conceal great diversities of house density, overcrowding, infant death 
| rate and income conditions within them. 








Ir would be tempting to endeavour to combine numbers (2) to (5) 

into a composite index for each ward, and to compare them with the 
. infant death rate, but, as Sir Arthur Newsholme remarks, ‘‘ There 
‘ can be no short cut to the satisfactory relegation of a community to 
its due place in the sanitary heirarchy.”’* 


Sn a0 ARE TI ct ap 


: i II. DuistriuTion oF Income. (A) Metuops or Enquiry. 
a) Tue method used for ascertaining this was that of the mass interview 
| developed by Booth for his London survey. He hoped, by securing — 
an assessment of the income of the heads of families with school 4 
) children, to discover what proportion of the population were beneath ; 
ie |) the poverty line. Yet, path breaking as his work was in method and 
bi) in uncovering social evils, the use of the same method to-day must 
| be regarded as yielding suggestive rather than definitive evidence of 
= poverty. Professor Bowley’s enquiries have shown how much the 
“e relation of a family to poverty depends on the number of its wage 
earners and how many households are receiving supplementary income 
by way of pensions, and other social service payments, receipts from 
lodgers, &c. ; and that the income required depends on the size, sex and 
age constitution of the family. While, then, Booth’s method gives 
ee only indirect evidence of poverty which needs supplementing by more 
ai precise investigation, it is nevertheless very valuable for obtaining a 
ah picture of the distribution of income. For various reasons in South- 
a ampton it proved easier to begin with the larger enquiry on the 
? Booth plan. 





THE enquiry was confined to families with dependent children, or 
strictly, children of all ages up to school-leaving age, information being 
1 ie obtained in respect of 21,538 families and 43,519 children. It is 
eh thought that this census was practically complete. The date of the 
j if investigation was August, 1928. The information available included the 
occupation of the head of the family and the number of children under 
five years of age, and of school age. The differentiation into income 
grades was made on the basis of an assessment of the earnings or other ; 
direct income of the responsible head of the family, no account being q 
taken of the earnings of other members. Precision and uniformity : 
bint of assessment being essential, either full statements or samples of the 


pares Fm I — mens 
omen eneenaiiyseen see 





*For one such attempt, see Newsholme, VitaL Statistics (new edition), pages a 
596. In this case the aim was to show the alteration of indices through time 
r the same area, and not to compare different areas at the same date. 
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actual wages paid were obtained for some industries, and these proved 
useful in keeping the assessors to common principles. This informa- 
tion was not used as an exclusive test for grading, but enabled the 
assessor to ask himself, “‘ Granted that this type of occupation on an 
average yields this specified income, to what extent does my knowledge 
suggest that this case deviates from it?” Allowance could thus be 
more clearly and consciously made for various personal and other 
factors, such as idleness, misfortune and efficiency, which affect an 
individual’s income. In any case, wage rates and even earnings for 
large classes of workers are determined by standard agreements between 
employers and trade unions, or by the State, so that the range of varia- 
tion between one individual and another following the same occupation 
can, apart from purely personal factors, often be determined within 
fairly narrow limits. The size of the area surveyed proved to be of 
advantage. In a large area like London, it is practically impossible 
for any one person to have even a slight acquaintance with all its 
varied districts, but Southampton is just small enough for one individual 
by personal visit to get a general knowledge of nearly every street. 
By making visitation of this sort part of the method of survey, it was 
possible to raise queries as to the accuracy and uniformity of assess- 
ment, any cases of serious disparity being dealt with at a joint meeting 
of assessors. The information so obtained has been placed on two 
maps. The first, published in the Civic Survey, shows the proportion 
of the total number of families in each ward which were in the lower 
income grades, while on the second, streets were coloured on an 
impressionistic scheme akin to that used in Booth’s famous maps, to 
show their general income character. 




























Bootn’s scheme of eight income grades was found convenient, but 
the ranges of income were adapted to the requirements of Southampton. 
The table below shows the kind of occupation found in these grades, 
but it should be observed that personal as well as occupational facts 
were taken into account in the grading. 


Class. Description. Income (Shillings). 

I. Loafer 

Il. Casual ea .. 20 and under 30 Fringe of dock and shipyard 
labour, hawker. 



















Examples. 








III. Intermittent and Seasonal 20 and under 40 = Ice cream vendors. 





IV. Low regular «- jgoand under 42 Labourer. 
V. Regular standard -. 42andunder 50 Blacksmiths’ labourers, fire- 
men, railway porters, riggers, 






seamen. 
VI. = Skilled Gd .. §oand under 80 Joiners and other tradesmen, 


tram motormen. 
VII. Supervisory labour and 
(Date—Autumn, 1928.) 











80 and over .. Foremen, some clerical. 
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Tue following table shows the percentage of families enumerated in 
the various income classes in each ward. ‘The percentages could have 
been based also on the number of children in each class. The differ- 
ence between the results obtained for the whole town is as follows :— 


I-IV. Vv. VI. Vil. VIII. 


Families a re: ee 24.1 43-5 15.7 4-2 
Children a be “29.8 26.1 42.4 14.2 3-5 
Mean se Too; oa 42.95 14.95 3.85 


IN connection with these figures, it is interesting to observe the 
average number of dependent children per family for each income 
class. 

1.-IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. All. 

$.2 2.2 2.0 1.8 1.7 2.0 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN INCOME CLASSES. 
Total families surveyed—21,538. 


Income Class. 

Ward. L-IV. Vv. VI. VIL. Vill. 

Town a ie Ba 34.9 33.1 10.1 1.8 
St. Mary’s “e oe ORF 17.5 27.6 9.4 °.8 
Northam a She 41.2 37-4 4-3 1.1 
Trinity ne ++ 30.0 21.6 40.2 6.7 1.5 
Newtown ids ct Go 26.8 54.5 13-3 3.8 
All Saints’ és ra 19.6 49.2 22.0 2.7 
Bevois ss ee 27.6 43.0 14.9 12.5 
Banister ie Ka ie 7.6 40.6 34-7 16.0 
Freemantle a co ae 18.7 49.6 18.6 2.6 
Millbrook + -« we 16.7 48.1 16.0 1.2 
Shirley * oo. 17.8 46.6 22.1 4:9 
Portswood i Ton” 17.2 32.5 28.9 18.6 
St. Deny’s va Fie FO 21.4 52.4 23.1 1.7 
Bitterne and Pear Tree .. 11.4 23.0 48.2 14.5 2.9 
Bitterne and Sholing is: “ae 48.2 35.2 $.7 1.1 
Woolston 43% o OF 20.3 55.4 12.5 2.1 
St. Nicholas... io Of 22.1 50.5 15.3 3.1 
Total ad ‘oe’ Bae 24.1 43-5 15.7 4.2 


(B) RELATION OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION TO PoveERTY. 


Wuat incidental light does this enquiry throw on the problem of 
poverty? The classification is based on the direct income of the head 
of the family, and not upon family income. Comparison of the income 
grade of any given family with a Southampton “ poverty line,” would 
show if it were in poverty, on the assumption that there was no con- 
tribution from any other earning members of the family, and no lability 
to support them ; or stating it in another way, the income grade can 
be used to measure poverty, if one assumes that the other earners 
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contribute exactly what it costs the family to maintain them and no 
more. Now this is very far from giving a definite measurement 
like that obtained by Bowley’s minimum need enquiries, but at least 
it is of value for the purpose of general comparisons of ward with 
ward, and may perhaps be regarded as a first approximation. 












IN drawing a poverty line, the minimum need standard as set forth 
in 1924 in Has Poverty DIMINISHED? was used, and the diet 
worked out in Southampton prices at the date of the Survey. Though 
afterwards modified, allowance for clothing, lighting and cleaning 
was at first made as in that standard. Owing to the great inequalities 
between the tenants of corporation, controlled and uncontrolled 
houses, fixing a standard sum for rent was difficult, for it has not been 
possible for families to pick and choose in such a way that equal incomes 
and equal needs have in fact paid equal rents. The cheapest corpora- 
tion house costs over 9/- weekly, and in the light of all the facts a rent 
of 8/- was assumed. 

















Tuis standard can be criticised both as to its scientific validity and 
its relation to the actual habits of the working class. ‘The diet, though 
scientific in the sense of being based ona calculation of calorific content 
would be unlikely to secure the unreserved recommendation of a 
modern dietician who is interested also in chemical constituents and 
vitamins. It is probable that he would enlarge the amount consumed 
at the age of 12 years rather than make the break at 14 years, and he 
would criticise the absence of green vegetables, fruit and fish. It is 
in these points that the standards also depart from the actual practice 
even of the poorer working class. They patronise, however little, 
the hawkers’ barrows and stalls; they rely on getting economical 
meals when large catches of fish are going cheap, and in this southern 
town the oatmeal diet would be notable for its absence. 

















THE items most open to doubt are the estimates for clothing and fuel. 
A group of working-class men and women, which included a Councillor, 
a Guardian, insurance agents, and canvassers—all with an intimate 
knowledge of working-class life, were inclined to regard an allowance 
of 60/— per annum for clothing for an adult as likely to be in excess 
of the facts for low borderline incomes. ‘Those on the poverty line 
rarely purchase new clothing, and indeed a donkey and cart can be seen 
going the rounds with second-hand suits priced at 7/- to 10/-; while 
unredeemed pledges and jumble and Salvation Army sales are other 
sources of cheap clothing. One estimate placed the expenditure of 
an adult male on this meagre income as unlikely to exceed 30/- per 
annum. The fuel allowance could be reduced from 3/- per week 
to 2/6, if account be taken of the fact that poor coal is purchased in 
buckets from the wharves at cheap rates. A standard of life based on 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


a monotonous diet, and on wearing only the cast-off clothing of the more 
fortunate, seems severe enough to justify the title of “‘ poverty line.” 


ALTHOUGH any theoretical standard must be somewhat arbitrary, 
Bowley’s minimum need standard, whether revised or not, is as he 
claims, an intelligible one. The cost of securing it was, at the date of 


the survey, as follows :— 
Revised for fuel 
Bowley. and clothing. 
For a man and wife and one child under 


5 years + 32/- 30/- 
one child under 5, and one heen. 

sand 14... 37/24 34/84 
two under 5, and one even 

5 and 14 m 41/1¢ 38/2 
one under 5, and two _ between 

sand14 .. . 42/5 39/9 
three between 5 and me és 43/84 40/9 


In comparing these figures with actual earnings, allowances must be 
made for compulsory insurance deductions, and in some industries, 
for trade union subscriptions, since without a union card there might 
be difficulty in obtaining work. 


On the assumptions made, i.e., ignoring both the contributions by 
and the expenditure on children who are earning, the following con- 
clusions are probable. A family in Class IV. was in poverty, i.e., had 
insufficient income to obtain this standard, if there were three children, 
unless one were an infant ; it was certainly in poverty if there were 
four children. If the family were in Class V. and receiving the maxi- 
mum income of that grade, it was in poverty if there were five children, 
two of them under five years, and was running things close, if there 
were four, who had passed the age of five and had not reached 
earning age. 

THESE comments assume steady employment and steady income. 
In periods of reduced income from whatever cause, whether sickness, 
short time or unemployment, the family would be able to keep itself 
above the poverty line only by resort to the social services, since the 
poverty standard makes no provision for saving. Alternatively, it 
could ensure that there was a margin available for emergencies by 
reducing its normal expenditure on rent and sharing the house with 
another family. In this sense overcrowding, pernicious as its con- 
sequences are, is only an act of common prudence. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


(1) InpIces or SoctaL ConpDITIONs. 


Tue following table sets forth the indices for each ward. The infant 
mortality rate has been selected as representative of health conditions. 
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Persons Popula- 5 
tion per per Families 
1923 tion, Geamenes 1921 ma px t4 i tality 
= 1928. . land, open Classes, 1919-28 
1928. 1928. space. I,—IV. 

‘Town 11,733 11,100 — 633 1.11 16.3 99 2,340 20.1 5.1 

St. Mary’s pre! 12,800 — 1 1.13 21.9 169 1,075 44.7 2.5 

Northam 11,594 11,000 — 504 1.11 8.9 58 t 16.0 68.0 

Trinity 9,065 8,600 — 465 1.00 20.9 112 t 30.0 67.6 

Newtown 8,759 8,700 — 59 0.82 19.6 94 3,955 1.6 57.9 

All Saints’ 9,706 8,700 —1,006 0.85 10.5 48 2 6.5 54.5 

Bevois 8,331 7,700 — 631 0.75 10.7 47 2.0 65.5 

Banister 8,318 8,400 + 2 0.63 7.4 32 33 1.0 41.3 

Freemantle 8,239 7,900 — 339 0.83 9.2 45 tT 10.5 50.2 

Millbrook 10,843 12,100 +1,257 4) 8.3 39 852 18.0 47.8 

11,182 13,900 +2,718 oo. 6.5 26 1,569 8.6 55.6 

Portswood 9,771 10,700 + 929 0.77 6.9 26 160 2.8 52.1 

St. Denys’ 9,095 9,900 + 805 0.84 5.4 23 1,388 1.4 44.0 

Bitterne 

Pear Tree 8,960 10,000 +1,040 0.96 7.1 37 417. 11.4 *56.1 
Bitterne and 

Sholing o,88a 11,200 +1,318 0.98 3.5 18 571 9.8 *%57.2 

Woolston 187 8,100 — 7 ©.86 6.3 29 558 9-7 °45.4 

St. Nicholas 4,340 9,100 +4,760 0.79 5§.9 20 t 9.0 49.5 

Totals ..160,994 169,900 — 0.85 7.5 37.6 374 12.5 61.2 


*Average for 8 years only, 1921—28. 


(2) NoTEs ON THE Warps. 


Tue following notes on the separate wards, taken from the data 
collected for the income survey, will indicate the nature of some of 
the social and occupational conditions in them. In the extracts from 
the records of typical streets, all names of streets and of persons, and all 
house numbers have been omitted, but it is hoped that the bare record 
will convey to the social worker with imagination something of their 
life, work and social atmosphere. The entry “two families” or 
“three families ’’ means that the house is shared by families with 
dependent children. There are, of course, houses shared with 
childless families or single persons, but of these no record was made. 


Tue first four wards, Town, St. Mary’s, Northam, and Trinity 
make distinctly the worst showing, in health, overcrowding, and with 
one striking exception, house density. For the first three the average 
number of dependent children per family is greater than the figure 
for the whole town (2.0), being 2.2, 2.3 and 2.3 respectively. Three 
of the wards abut on to the water front and contain docks, wharves 
and shipyards, &c. 


Town Ward presents an interesting problem. It has the repute of 
being the worst of the wards, some of its old courts being scheduled 
for clearance, and its infant mortality rate is consistently the highest ; 
yet in rooms per person, house density, population per acre of housing 
land and the percentage of families in the low income classes, its 
conditions are more favourable than those of St. Mary’s, the other 
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ward adjacent to the docks. The difference does not seem to be due to 
lack of uniformity in grading. The quality of ante-natal and post- 
natal attendance was suspected as being deficient, especially as the clinic 
is rather distant for many of the mothers, but inspection of the addresses 
of those attending it does not suggest any notable failure to attend. 
The average figures for the ward conceal marked differences, and if 
the data concerning the insanitary courts and other bad areas could be 
isolated, part of the contrast would be removed. Besides the slum 
areas east and west of High Street, there are council houses inhabited 
by workers of better incomes, numbers of lodging-house keepers 
providing for seamen and resident shopkeepers who make a tolerably 
good living. Many of the dock workers in Town Ward have higher 
and steadier incomes than those in St. Mary’s, and although they some- 
times live in poorer accommodation, this is due not so much to lack 
of means as to the desire to live near their work. If Classes I. to V. 
are compared, instead of I.-IV. only, the contrast between the two 
wards is softened. 


L-IV. L-V. 
Town oi ee wis an 20.1 55.0 
St. Mary’s ea “3 od re 44-7 62.0 


Tue large proportion of families in Class V. in Town Ward is due to 
the numbers of firemen, seamen and labourers of Class V. 


TypicaL Streets in Town Ward are as follows. 


Street. Four families with children in one house; Coal Porter, Class 
III., 1 child, Fisherman, gf Th, 2 children, Boiler Scaler, Class V., §_chil- 
dren, Boiler Scaler, Class V., widow. Class IV., 4 children. idow, 
Class IV., 1 child. (ant ate Tt nen nen Boiler Scaler, Class V., 1 child. 
Two families, Labourer, Class V., and “ ee Class V., both one child. Two 
families, Widow, Class IV., with 2 children and a Labourer, Class V., with 4 children. 
Boiler Scaler, Class V., with 2 children. Rest of street similar. Six families below 
poverty line and others marginal. 

Street. Better class street. Widow, Class VI., with 2 children. Seaman, 
Class V., 4 children. Stevedore, Class VI., children. Fitter’s Mate, Class V., 
5 children. Small Shopkeeper, Class VIL, 1 chi Commission Agent, Class VI., 
4 children. Stevedore, Class VI., 2 children. 


St. Mary’s contains some of the labouring population of the docks 
and shipyards as well as seafarers, but many of the labourers have less 
regular work than those of Town Ward, where permanent men and 
tally holders are found in larger numbers. 


One of the poorer streets contains a total of 54 families, with no skilled workers of 
Class VI. and only three families in Class V., the rest being of lower income gr 

Sixteen families were in Class II. (casual work). There were 162 dependent 

in the street, an average of three as compared with 2.0 for the whole town 
and 2.2 for the whole of income L- en ee 
of the street reads as follows. Beerhouse, Class VI., 2 children. , Class II., 
children; Dairyman, Class IV., 3 Seaman, Class III., 1 child, Labourer, 
Class II1., 2 children. Three families, a Painter and two Labourers with 2, 3 and 2 
children. Two families, Widow, Class I., 3 children, and unmarried, Class I., 1 child. 


————Street. Even poorer, contains 13 families and 39 children. There are no 
cases of regular labourers of Class V., all being Class L.-1V. , and nearly one half of 
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Classes I. to II. Are hostile or indifferent to suggestions that they should move to 
better surroundings. 
A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the families in these two streets are under or on the 
margin of the poverty line. 

NortHaM. A low lying ward adjacent to the river, with wharves, 
shipyards, timber yards, gas works, &c. ‘There are no public open 
spaces in the ward. The population is very homogeneous, no less 
than 78.6 per cent. of the families being in the two income grades, 
V.-VI. The ward has a social atmosphere of its own, many families 
never having lived outside it, a condition of immobility due partly to 
the fact that most of the ward lies between the river and the railway line. 
The light house density figures are a surprise to those who have seen 
only its long streets and small houses with narrow frontages, but often 
they have fair sized gardens, while many of the streets are com- 
paratively wide. The bad feature of the housing situation is not 
heavy house density, but the crowding of families into houses—one 
house has eleven voters on the register! Judging by the reduced 
number of children in the schools, there has been a considerable relief 
of overcrowding by transfer to council houses. The records of some 
streets show a dreary regularity of shared houses. 


Street. 29 houses, 44 leaving age, Eight fares in poverty n the sense 
total of 101 ees en eons Eight families in poverty in 
defined. of the street reads—Labourer, Class V., 4 children. 
fonts, Inea Class III. t child ; widow, Class II., 1 child ; EP amma heey a 


1 child. Widow, Class Ill. ; , Class VI., 3 children. Three 
families, Seaman, Class V., 3 children ; Labourer, Class V., 1 child ; Widow, Class II., 

i lawn V3 children 5 Labonees, Claes V. « hii Two families, 
Pensioner, Class V., 4 children, and Labourer, Class V., 2 children. 


———-Street. det mune teen There are 193 
children of whom 78 are in Classes II Probably 14 families are in poverty in 
the sense defined. from this street :—two families, Labourer, Class V., 
we VI, 1 child. Widow, Class II., with 1 dependent 

child but 3 older children. Two families, Labourer, "Class IV., 2 depéndent, and 
older children, and a Steward, Class VI., with 1 child. Three families, Widow, 
Class TL, Labourer, Class IV., with 1 child, ‘and Billposter, Class V., with 2 children. 
families, Labourer, Class V., with 6 children, and Ships Fireman, Class V., with 
eee and three 


Trinity Ward. This has a relatively heavy house density per acre, 
partly by reason of its many narrow streets. Some of the streets 
are very poor, being occupied by labourers with irregular work. 
——§ 65 families, 40 of Class IV. and under, with 133 dependent children, 
See S gaa In one section, 8 houses have 1o familie, 
labourers ; ture 
, or iw. ane of the streets reads > 
, IV., III. and IL., with 5, 3 and 1 . Two 
Vidow, y be child. Tehild. "Lab 


cipal facts being apparent from the tables. Newtown is dominantly 
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Classes VI. and VII., i.e., skilled artisans, Foremen, Clerks, &c. 
Bevois includes two diverse sections, a well-to-do residential district, 
in which the houses are occupied by the owners and managers of town 
businesses, professional men, &c., and a working-class area. The 
infant mortality rate seems higher than is warranted by the other 
indices and may be due to a heavy incidence in the poorer area. For 
example :— 


Street, contains 116 families with children, of whom one half are in Class V. 
and 8 in Class IV. There are 2  ngge sncge llama Aad Lar soar te aga 
contains ts tecies Gade 26 Gibining, tne of dem cutnialy below 


BaNIsTeR Ward makes the best showing in most of the indices, bens 
a small fraction of its population being graded Class IV. or under. 
On the coloured street map of its two-score streets no less than 
one quarter are coloured for the highest grade and fourteen the 
next highest. 


Portswoop Ward is mixed, containing areas of well-to-do persons, 
and a series of streets occupied by the upper grades of clerical and 
supervisory labour. St. Denys’ Ward, which stretches across the 
river on either side of Cobden Bridge, includes two diverse groups, 
the western side being inhabited by railway and other transport workers, 
and the eastern side including also commercial and seagoing workers 
of higher income grades. 


THREE western wards, Freemantle, Millbrook and Shirley include 
part of the old Urban District of Shirley, and they have a life of their 
own centred around Shirley High Street and Road. FREEMANTLE is 
a built-up ward and its population is probably not increasing, but there 
is danger that the extension of the docks proceeding along its frontage 
will lead to a demand for house room near them and so cause over- 
crowding per house. This situation will need careful watching. Of 
its forty streets only two are dominantly Class VII., and all except 
12 are dominantly Class VI. 


MILLBROOK is a boundary ward with all the characteristics of a 
partly developed area. It includes groups of large houses, some old 
large houses now depreciated and inhabited by working-class families, 
council houses, ordinary working-class streets and new houses of a 
size purchasable by better-off working people. Of its poorer streets 
the following is typical :— 


————Street. Labourer, Class IV., 3 children. Steward, Class V., children. 
Carman, Class IV., 2 children. . . 


Mucu of SHIRLEY Ward consists of fairly modern houses inhabited 


by the upper grades of dock and shipping company employees. 

ONz street includes the eet ee Samant, Ce Vis 1 child. Steward, 
Class VII., 1 child. Seownnd, Clase Vi Bank Clerk, Class IL., 1 child. 
Steward, Class VIL, _1 child. Steward, Clas Vin 1 child. Secndls chicane? 
pe: Rego mm Crs ca, Spin dale work han Til + child 
Labourer, Class IV., 1. has 19 far 3 children. Bacheomaher, 
> pene V., § children. street 3 famnilies with’ 54 children, and of these 
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Turee wards across the River Itchen, Woolston, Bitterne and Pear 
Tree, and Bitterne and Sholing, were either included in Itchen Urban 
District, and brought within the Borough in 1920, or taken in from the 
county. The ward boundaries cut across the natural grouping of the 

tion. In 1928 there were three nuclei of population separated 
by partly developed land, two spreading out fanshaped from bridge 
ends, and one based on old Bitterne village. These groups of popula- 
tion are divided between four wards, one of which stretches on both 
sides of the water. In two of the wards the average number of de- 
pendent children per family is considerably greater than the average 
for the town, being 2.4 for Bitterne and Pear Tree, and 2.25 for 
Bitterne and Sholing, the former being the highest for any ward 
in Southampton. This is partly but by no means exclusively, due to 
the building of council houses in the area, for before the war the 
census of 1911 showed that the average census family for the Urban 
District (not then incorporated in the borough) was 4.6, as compared 
with 4.2 for eer” 


Street con 


BITTERNE and Sholing is an undeveloped boundary ward. Its 
extremely light house density is partly due to the fact that road 


and street acreage with undeveloped frontage has of necessity been 
included in “land used for housing.” Although one might expect 
a large element of semi-rural occupations, the docks and shipyards 
make their influence felt even in the places most distant from them. 


For example :——————strreet, a Carrier and Market Gardener, both Class V., bao Wan 8 
Coane Soe iene. r Crane te ae Ve 2 eet 2 <a Wey : 
Steward, Class 2 children, and an Engineer, Class children. t 
aie diet Gon aatneall ts Gin Cand Gas in 
for many families. The incomes in the 
nearly 30 streets being 
Ree Renn Hee Even 
or example :——st reet.. 
Class V., 1 child. Two 
families, 
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THE DECLINE OF NATIONAL VITALITY: by K. E. Barlow. 


Tue Statesman, the industrialist, the educationalist, the man in the 
street—each in his sphere encounters with disquieting frequency lack 
of fitness, lack of positive physical health. How general this is has 
been hinted from several quarters. The recruiting returns for the army, 
the navy, and the air force, reveal the startling piece of information 
that over fifty per cent. of the youths presenting themselves for enrol- 
ment are unfit for service on account of some ill-health or physical 
disability. 

Tue industrialist is coerced by world-wide trade depression into seeking 
through reconstruction and a new efficiency a means of meeting in- 
creasing and changing competition and of holding his own in narrowing 
markets. He gives renewed attention to the problem raised by sick- 
ness. One large firm estimated its loss due to sickness in one year at 
£119,000. Mr. Ford, paying bigger wages, has more to lose. He 
protects himself by establishing within the factory a medical service. 
Every new employee must undergo medical inspection. His statf 
for the most part are taken on in youth and trained for their strenuous 
labours in a Ford Trade School. The doctor is constantly available for 
medical care. Thus the men who receive Ford wages are picked lives. 
Were an attempt made to employ English unemployed workmen on 
the Ford method, great numbers would break down under the strain. 
The industrialist, therefore, is not only faced with the problem of the 
absence of workmen on account of sickness—he has to reckon also 
with a physical condition of the workman which, while not actually 
incapacitating, yet limits the scope of his operations unless very special 
steps are taken to guard against it. 

os 

ALONGSIDE of this wastage is to be ranked the steady deterioration in 
skill and fitness of the worker brought about by long periods of 
unemployment. This aspect of unemployment has received far too 
little attention. Recent experiments throw some light on the subject. 
One of these, carried on in South Wales, may be used in illustration. 
In the town of Brynmawr, a group of Quakers, headed by Mr. Peter 
Scott, had been concerned with relief. Their palliative efforts however 
clearly did not go to the root of the problem. The greater part of this 
mining community was unemployed. In face of the destitution 
brought about by the condition of the coal industry, the people of 
Brynmawr were helpless. They made no attempt to do anything 
about the situation in which they found themselves. Not only was 
their livelihood gone; they had also lost their capacity for action, to 
the detriment of their self-respect. Yet Brynmawr is situated geo- 
graphically on the borders of two regions and its communications are 
good. It is a place in which new industries can be established. This 
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Mr. Scott has now shown. New industries have been started and by his 
initiative capacity for action has been largely restored and with it the 
self-respect of the working people. The present point of interest in 
this is the recognition of the process of deterioration whereby the skill, 
vitality and positive health of the unemployed is sapped. When it 
is considered that in a district like Seaham, there is over fifty per cent. 
unemployment and that this is by no means the greatest percentage to 
be found, the enormous wastage of human material that is going on 
day by day becomes apparent. 

For the children growing up in these conditions, the situation is worse. 
With them it is not a case of losing skill which they have already 
acquired. At a time when they should be learning a trade or thinking 
of following some occupation, they are not doing so. Presently 
adolescence, the period of learning, will be past, and instead of having 
gained experience that will stand them in good stead they will have 
become accustomed to idleness and impotence, a handicap which will 
be with them for the rest of their lives. Thus youth growing up is 
threatened with stultification at that very moment of entry into life 
when, if fit, it would have learnt most, most quickly. 


Tue educationalist takes up the lamentable narrative in turn. Over 
one million school children are, his statistics show, so physically unfit 
or defective that they cannot derive benefit from the State education 
offered them. These figures reveal deep-seated problems. School 
clinics and the whole medical service for school children, excellent 
as they are, can only to a small extent influence the conditions under 
which children are brought up. In his endeavour to make his practice 
of medicine preventive, the school doctor is frustrated whenever those 
conditions are such as to bring about, if not disease, then debility. 


THESE problems are known to the politician even if he does not appre- 
ciate them in all their aspects and view them as a whole. It would 
seem that the State should do something about them. But the difficul- 
ties of the Statesman are overwhelming. The endeavours of the State 
to relieve this condition of affairs necessitate further taxation. This 
adds to the burden of the industrialist and he grows disinclined to 
effort of a similar order on his own part. Furthermore, the shouldering 
by the State of responsibility for the situation discourages the efforts 
of individual men and women actively to relieve their own distress. 
In a situation of helplessness before economic adversity, such as that 
outlined above in the case of the inhabitants of Brynmawr, any assist- 
ance must be avidly accepted. When the assistance is regular, people 
adjust themselves to it and to the helplessness which assistance usually 
implies and emphasises. ‘Thus the State takes over what had before 
been individual responsibility. What began as a temporary measure, 
a privilege, becomes an established practice, a right. It is, however, 
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a right which a man cannot set up beside himself and proclaiming 
“To this am I entitled,” feel proud of himself. Certain social 
others—are of the opinion that this should be the 
case. But in the streets of the East End and elsewhere the unemployed 
finds it difficult to feel himself as good as his neighbour who has a job. 
ibility has been lifted from his shoulders and with responsibility 
he is deprived of the badge of his manhood—an emblem that it is 
difficult to keep bright in these days. Some there are who will give 
this up readily for the sake of the dole. But it is not all who will 
surrender their responsibility at such a price. The struggle of 
individuals to carry their own responsibility in the teeth of adversity 
is to-day in many working-class districts a touching spectacle. It is 
of the essence of fitness that a man should effectively handle his own 
affairs. 
Tue man in the street knows the state of affairs at first hand. He is, 
indeed, only too familiar with it. ‘The general lack of fitness is brought 
to his notice at every turn. Always some acquaintance of his is sick. 
Rarely has he not some relative incapacitated by disease or accident. 
Each morning his newspaper reminds him of the difficulties of industry, 
and implicit in this reminder is the vague threat that unemployment 
may at any time sap such fitness as he himself possesses. ‘Truly the 
statesman, the industrialist, the educationalist, have every occasion 
to be deeply concerned about the general lack of fitness. 


Tuis general concern naturally finds expression. One or other aspect 
of the situation is analysed and remedies are prescribed. Each 
particular remedy bears its own particular label and the tone of its 
wording is ever the same—if people would only do as we tell them all 
would be well. Bursting with this belief, the exponent of each remedy 
issues forth to propagand his ideas or else proclaims them reproach- 
fully, peevish at his neighbour’s inability to comprehend. Too often 
propaganda of this order is carried on by people who would themselves 
be helpless in the face of the situation with which they concern them- 
selves. Incapable themselves, they endeavour to render others 
capable. Others see them “ get away with it.” Attention is then no 
longer paid to what is being said—it is wrapt in admiration of a 
technique of “ getting things across.” Meanwhile the inability to do 
anything has spread. The precept is not followed but the example of 
a man giving heed to the affairs of others while failing to deal adequately 
and responsibly with his own, is not neglected. So far from 
Promoting responsibility that shall lead to conduct adequate to a 
situation, propaganda very often tends to destroy it 
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journals reveal another limitation of propaganda. Cures for unemploy- 
ment, for housing, for educational, for industrial quandaries are 
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advertised in every newspaper. Yet in spite of all analysis and all 
proposals, the problems remain chronic; they persist beyond the 
reach of propaganda. For example, the papers are full of recom- 
mendations for the establishment of the so-called New Health. The 
successful result of such propaganda is however not conducive to 
fitness. A continued pre-occupation with diet and hygiene is morbid. 
The precautions necessary to establish the so-called New Health 
call for so much time activity and concentration that they represent 
a very real limitation of the possible activities of the subject. Such 
a limiting of function is exactly the result of disease. The sick man 
cannot work, cannot play. He must tend his sickness. It is in this 
direction that the precautions recommended by the advocates of “‘ New 
Health” tend. In neurotic subjects the diseased nature of a finicky 
preoccupation with details of diet and hygiene is seen for what it is, 
a disease. The chronic aspect of national lack of fitness remains 
unaffected by the efforts of these propagandists. 


PROPAGANDA even fails to render completely effective a measure which 
has achieved a startling success in a small field. Infant welfare 
centres which have done such good work in many instances are unable, 
despite all their propaganda—including free advice and free milk—to 
benefit more than a small number of the children of the nation. Indeed, 
an explanation of their success may well lie in the fact that only com- 
paratively few mothers can be persuaded to bring their children to the 
centre, for the mothers so persuaded are the most intelligent and 
responsible—just those people who are most able to benefit from the 
service afforded them. In dealing with the human body, the medical 
man recognises that the recovery from illness is dependent upon 
powers of resistance to disease or (what is the same thing) upon powers 
of recuperation. It is recognised that certain treatment such as 
morphia injections gives temporary relief from pain or unease without 
strenthening powers of resistance to disease ; indeed actually lowers 
them. Recovery from bad conditions, which may be termed social 
ill-health, is dependent upon the efforts of the individual men and 
women affected. The conditions appear when considered in the mass 
in the guise of a social problem. The efforts made to deal with the 
situation, in so far as they hold promise of recuperation and not merely 
alleviation result from the individual’s feeling of responsibility. 


INFANT welfare clinics as at present organised are adapted to reach 
responsible mothers—hence their success. However, they have 
failed in the task of stimulating responsibility where this does not 
already exist. Before the major aspect of their problem, the chronic 
aspect, they are powerless. Propaganda suffers from the same dis- 
ability. It will only be acted upon by those people who already are 
sufficiently fit and healthy to deal with the situation. 
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Tue failure of the political, educational, charitable and economic 
approaches to the problem of the decline of national vitality is 
proclaimed by the clamour of propaganda which assails the eyes and 
ears from all directions. Meanwhile, the conditions that have to be 
dealt with become progressively worse. There is, however, another 
approach, that of the biologist. With him also fitness is a pre- 
occupation. 


His attention turns to the human material, its fitness for the modern 
life with its increasing organisation making ever new demands on man, 
subjecting him to new and increasing strain. The organisation of 
society cannot be left out of account. It is the environment of the 
human material, and man and woman, like any other organism, cannot 
be isolated from their environment. 


Tue link between the activities of the Biologist and those of the 
Statesman, the industrialist and the educationalist is medicine. 
Medicine as a science includes biology. Medicine as an art enters the 
scene of the social life of the people. 


Tuese two branches of medicine have hitherto tended to be kept 
separate. Research was carried on in the laboratory. ‘Treatment was 
given in the consulting room, at the bedside or in the operating theatre. 
The student was in his training introduced to first one and then the 
other. Anatomy and physiology were first taught. At this juncture 
treatment was never mentioned. Then with his entry into the hospital 
they were put on one side, matters concerning which he was too often 
for ever to hold his peace. The diagnosis of the sickness of a patient 
was effected by clinical methods—pulse, appearance of tongue, the 
i motion of the bowels and so on. In it the students’ knowledge of 
ae anatomy and physiology played but little part. Of course, the 
a discoveries of science have to some extent permeated through to clinical 
medicine, but on the whole the two have tended to remain separate. 
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Wuie this was the general trend there have been cross currents 
of medical activity which have had exactly the contrary effect. 
The Public Health services, for example, by the nature of their 
task have had to devise a method different to that employed 
in clinical medicine. Preventive medicine is largely the outcome 
of this. The medical man now conducts his attack upon disease 
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Hh i on two fronts, on the one hand he endeavours to cure disease that 
I hi is presented to him, on the other he attempts to prevent the 
Hii! ; t occurrence of disease. In his efforts directed to prevention, the 
: i medical man has overstepped the limits within which a state service 

[ necessarily works and in many instances has bent his energies to tasks 


Hay of prevention that by their nature could be undertaken only by 
Bees individuals or a group of individuals. Of such activities the James 
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Mackenzie Institute in St. Andrews is the supreme example. The 
problem of preventing disease has necessarily led to the consideration 
of human material, not individually, but in the mass. It has, more- 
over, of necessity used for its guidance much highly scientific medical 
information. On this account it introduced into the range of medicine 
the consideration and handling of many of the social problems which 
concern the politician, the educationalist and the industrialist. 
Furthermore, in its reliance upon scientific knowledge it has 
tended to unite this side of the art of medicine with the science. 














A SECOND cross current has arisen as a result of the changes of the 
external organisation of life with its tendency to subject men and 
women to greater strain. These changed conditions demand a new 
definition of fitness. Hitherto a man has tended to be regarded as 
well unless definitely sick. He was well if he could work. If he fell 
sick that implied absence from work. But when an industrialist like 
Mr. Ford enters the labour market, distinctions appear between the 
man who is just not sick and the man whose positive physical health is 
such as to enable him to support a sterner industrial regime. The 
war brought out this problem of degrees of fitness very clearly. Whole- 
sale grading of men into A B and C classes rendered clear what vast 
numbers of men were operating at a comparatively low level of fitness. 
Since the war not only occasional employers like Mr. Ford, but also the 
Royal Air Force has been setting new standards of physical fitness. 
Here again a new and more strenuous regime demanded careful 
selection of the human material, best fitted to withstand heavy strains, 
such as the rapid change of pressure caused by aerial ascent and 
descent. 


A THIRD cross current has been set up by modern psychology. The 
exact relation of this to science is a vexed question not to be entered 
into here. But whether the psycho-analysts are held to be scientific 
or merely to have illuminated a territory which science must explore, 
they have called attention to lack of fitness of a particular kind and 
emphasised the need of bringing knowledge to the assistance of clinical 
skill. In particular they have revealed how tricks of behaviour often 
provide an excuse for the individual to escape from the adequate 
handling of his own affairs. 



































A FOURTH stream that tends to establish greater exchange between the 
two currents of medicine arises from the enquiries of the research 
worker. In his laboratory the human material which is available for 
observation is almost without exception suffering from disease. But 
physiology treats of the whole as well as the sick and the maimed. To 
gain knowledge of the healthy he needs the opportunity of observing 
healthy people. Moreover, as a biologist, he is peculiarly aware of 
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the relation of the environment to the organism. Yet the conditions 
of observation to which he is restricted within his laboratory entail 
the complete isolation of the individual from the environment. Also, 
his is the task, which is handed to him by preventive medicine, of 
research into the earliest stages of disease. If prevention is to be 
more than a phrase this research is necessary. For this too, how- 
ever, it is necessary for him to be able to observe people in the 
ordinary course of their lives. Yet in so far as this to-day is 
possible for any medical man, it is possible only to his clinical brethren. 


Wuen the various currents of medical experience outlined above are 
envisaged together it is seen that the time is coming when the problems 
which in the ordinary way come to the medical man as the concern of 
an individual, the patient, will be envisaged in their wider aspects, 
will be seen more from the viewpoint of the educationalist, the 
statesman, the industrialist—that indeed such a broadening of vision 
is a national necessity. 


MepIcINE is faced with extending its enquiries and its practice to a 
region from which it has hitherto shut itself out—that which lies 
between the absence of disease and full physical fitness ; the condition 
which may be described as bursting with health. Hitherto all medicine 
with the exception of Greek hygiene has been directed against disease. 
To-day the medical scientist is daring to enquire whether the cure 
and prevention of disease exhaust the scope of medicine. Has it 
nothing to say of health ? 


THE time is ripe for a new effort—an attempt at integration. Already 
a beginning has been made. James Mackenzie with his own savings 
established his clinic in St. Andrews in the endeavour to reach disease 
in its earliest stages. The infant welfare movement has sought to 
reach the young shoot of man, the child, and to strengthen this growth ; 
what in the adult is actual and less than it might be in the child is still 
potential, breathing with unrealised possibilities. These attempts 
have done excellent work, but there is more remaining. The whole 
condition of society demands the integration of discrete endeavours 
and their extension to the whole field of medical experience. 


Ir the attempt is to hope for success it must concern itself not with 
the individual alone, but with the environment also. Here again the 
biologist meets the statesman, the educationalist and the industrialist. 
An individual’s environment includes his job or his lack of one ; his 
food, its quality and the place of its purchase ; his leisure, his amuse- 
ments and the places these take him into; his interests and pursuits, 
the people these cause him to meet, their influence upon him. In 
considering an individual in his environment, the biologist reaches 
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right into the heart of social problems. Housing conditions, employ- 
ment or unemployment, a man’s relations with his wife, a wife’s relations 
with her husband, all these factors may affect physical fitness. 


It is now possible to set forth the nature of the contribution which the 
biologist is in a position to make to the handling of social problems. 
He has a point of view which is unique to him. This gives him an 
intimate acquaintance with development. Others, it is true, have 
learnt this from him. Many reformers indeed have a hunch which, 
on account of the little knowledge that backs it, is dangerous, 
that it is necessary to catch those they would convert young; the 
communist Sunday schools are but an extreme example. But the 
biologist’s knowledge of growth and development is an intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the processes of nature. He has now reached 
the point at which he must integrate the analytic knowledge of 
structure collated by the scientists of the last two generations into a 
understanding of the functioning of the living organism in the full 
context of its environment. This understanding must base itself 
upon his appreciation of development. ‘ 


STARTING with the child, he must track the functioning organism 
in its adaptation to the world it lives in, the environment. To this 
enquiry a beginning has already been made. ‘The family is the 
unit of social life, the integer of social environment. Any endeavour 
to promote fitness, to ascertain the nature of Health, must deal with 
the family as a whole. It is within the social family, in England 
at any rate, that the seed is sown. The first environment of the 
child is the mother’s womb. Once the child is born it needs for 
its physical development food, exercise, sleep and air. The limits of 
what it can get in this respect are determined by the conditions which 
surround it, and the quality of what it gets is often inferior on account 
of the disordered lives of the parents, whose conduct is in turn largely 
influenced by the conditions under which they live. This complex 
of influences impinging upon the child—as it were, distilled down to 
him by the parents—is the child’s environment. It is in this functional 
sense that home should be conceived. 

For its mental development, the child likewise needs food, exercise, 
room. The food of mental development is experience. The environ- 
ment impinges upon the child through the parents in the home. Their 
example is the child’s guidance. Where the example is honest 
(example intellectualised into precept is not in this connection included 
as honest) the children come to express with honesty their feelings. 
Where, however, the example is hypocritical or disordered, the false 
example, more potent than any precept, sears its impress upon the child. 
It will “catch ” the behaviour of its parents as it catches measles. 
It “ wants to be like daddy.” By following the example of its parents, 
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a child selects its behaviour. But it can only select from what is 
available. Men and women, living friendless in the isolation of one 
or two rooms, offer to their children the example of an infinitesimally 
small world. When the irritable atmosphere of confined living quarters 
and the street below comprise the whole possible range of a child’s 
experience—as in too many families it does until school age—the 
possibilities of mental development are clearly most harmfully restricted. 
By reason of such poverty of environment, mental development is 
stunted alike in children and in these children’s children : the chronic 
condition of unfitness is perpetuated from generation to generation. 


Wir this approach, the biologist blows the breath of new life into the 
handling of social problems. He will not make the mistake of the 
L.C.C. of transferring 100,000 souls to a new housing estate in Essex, 
believing that by the provision of buildings and gardens he has dealt 
with the problem of enriching the environment. He will not mistake 
bricks and mortar for the home. He will count the burden of four 
hours’ extra travelling for the wage-earner too great a limitation of 
the influences of the parental circle upon the child, he will deem it too 
great a price to pay for such amenities. To consider all the possi- 
bilities of widening the influence of the parental circle so that it may 
embrace all those factors in the environment of the child which are 
capable of amelioration will be his task. 


How, then, is this to be done? The possibilities of physical health 
could be explored by a medical man who had embraced the full 
biological outlook here outlined, were he able to establish contact 
with families in the context of their environment. If it were possible 
to get families to attend regularly for overhaul and observation at a 
local centre, he could cause disease revealed in the consulting room 
to be dealt with. He could furthermore trace out as families passed 
through his hands the potentials of development of the body, 
pursuing his enquiries out into the environment and ascertaining 
such important facts as for example, when and how it is impos- 
sible to obtain pure foods necessary for growth. The relation to 
the family of economic conditions, such as the nature of a man’s 
employment, the weekly income of the family and the shops at 
which purchases are made, would necessarily come beneath 
his notice. Already his activities would have broken through 
the isolation in which most families dwell. The closely kindred 
problems of mental development would mentally present themselves 
to his consideration. The physical and mental are not to be divided ; 
the intelligence of the mother in the purchase and preparation of food 
affects the physical well-being of the child. Urgent problems of physical 
well-being lead inevitably and immediately to a consideration of 
mental development. 
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To provide facilities for experience, the food of mental development 
appears at first glance an impossible undertaking. In reality it is not 
so. The means by which men exercise their capacities are manageable. 
Considered developmentally, experience necessitates constructive 
activity. Physical activity is exercise. Social activity demands an 
opportunity of meeting together and participating in common 
activities. Esthetic activity demands the opportunity of exercising 
appreciation. Intellectual activity demands conditions in which 
thought is possible. All these conditions can probably be assembled 
under one roof. 

But how are they to be provided? It has been said that state and 
charitable activities inevitably take away responsibility from the 
individual. An essential of health is that a man deal adequately with his 
own affairs. Health demands responsibility. To establish yet another 
social service, therefore, even though the economic condition of the 
country were to permit of it, is no way to Health. Health demands 
that the new endeavour be paid for by the people whom it affects. 
It demands that each social unit should claim to look after itself and 
should be able to do so. 


Tuis raises further questions. Granted that it is possible to provide 
facilities capable of embracing all those factors in a family’s environ- 
ment which are capable of amelioration, in the form of saleable com- 
modities, even then, does the man in the street want the facilities offered 
him and is he willing to pay for them? Is he willing to take on the 
responsibilities which are essential to his health? ‘The answer is: 
Yes. The working man in every walk of life is crying out for simple 
responsibilities—to make life worth living. Every year there are 
thousands of young adults setting out to found families. They have 
no encouragement and no schooling. Were it but possible to come 
by the means of improving their fitness, enriching their home life, 
the environment into which their children will be born, they would 
eagerly avail themselves of it. 

THESE statements are not made without foundation. The experiment 
has already been tried. In the Pioneer Health Centre* in Peckham, 
between 1926 and 1929, families attended for periodic medical over- 
haul. So far as was possible with the very limited accommodation 
available, the social, esthetic and intellectual in men and women was 
also catered for. If the necessary capital can be raised, the experiment 
will be continued in a new building capable of dealing with 2,000 
families. It will be self-supporting and will repay capital charges. 


THE art of Medicine is faced with the problem of applying a newly 
emerging conception of Health. It is faced with the task of making 


* See Tue Case ror Action, by Innes H. Pearse and G. Scott Williamson, with fore- 
words by the Rt. Hon. Lord Moynihan and A. D. Lindsay. Fabre & Fabre, 5/-. 
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this application effective for whole families. It is compelled by the 
nature of its task to operate by calling forth and strengthening men 
and women’s responsibility, for responsibility is of the essence 
of Health. 


But it is not only the art of medicine which demands such an enquiry. 
The science of medicine also seeks just such a field as will meet the re- 
quirements of the art of medicine. Its need is to ascertain by observation 
and experiment the nature of Health. The old method of abstracting 
the patient from his environment and considering the structural parts 
of his body separately, seeking to observe a function of the structural 
parts likewise isolated, is proving insufficient. Function knows no 
parts. Function is ever whole. The science of medicine is thus 
coming to demand a means of observing men in the ordinary conduct 
of their lives, to be able to watch them in the setting of their normal 
environment. On this account both the art and the science of medicine 
are developing a new and much-needed approach to the social problem 
of the Decline of National Vitality, a problem which, of necessity, 
affords the greatest concern alike to the statesman, the industrialist, 
and the man in the street. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MAN: AN ENQUIRY INTO 
FUNDAMENTALS: by Gustav Spiller. Williams and Norgate. 
1930. (138.) 

Here is a book of real value at the present time. Despite so much 

discussion of contemporary political and economic situations, there is to-day 

undeniably a too general eclipse of sociology, as older memories from the last 
and previous generation can recall. How are we to explain this? 
the past thirty years, (and more than ever at present), the direction 
of enquiry for each main science has been in change. Thus instead of the 
clear physical imagery of Kelvin and his times, we are offered processes and 
conceptions essentially mathematical, and these often alone. For biology 
the recent main advances have been the underlying ones, bio-physical and 
bio-chemical. For the social sciences, current discussions are more 
strictly economic, political Human psychology has gone below its 
former clearly reasoned levels into its subconscious fundamentals. In 
sociology the ideas and treatments of Comte, Spencer, Lester Ward, 
and their disciples, have given place to underlying and more specialised 
enquiries into anthropology aA archzology, history. For social policy, 
beyond current economics and politics, we have most conspicuously 
eugenics. All no doubt so far : every enquiry into questions under- 
lying these main sciences is to be welcomed and made the most of. 


Yet all the above enquiries are but re-investigation of underlying prelimin- 
aries. Each needs to be re-absorbed, into a renewed progress of physics, 
biology, and sociology. By each of these main sciences these re-investiga- 
tione will be utilised eo as to work out in the coming generation a rich and 
fruitful renewal on fuller and sounder bases ; so towards better understanding 
Se a a ee ee 
ve all. 

Here then comes, with real value on biological and social levels, this timely 
and much needed book. It begins by fully and fairly recognising the essen- 
tial results of biological evolutionists as to man’s animal origin ; yet it clearly 
emphasises the distinctive character of social evolution, so immeasurably 
beyond that of animal ancestors ; and —— out, very clearly and strongly 
the insufficiency of the eugenic stock-breeding conception of human progress, 
as too simply biological, not at all adequate on social levels. Our author 
states his ca Poe as of reconciling the current bio-evolutionary view of only 
a difference of degree between the human mind and the ape’s, with the 
difficulty which biologists and ogists have not yet adequately faced, 
yet which humanists in , and sociologists in particular, j insist 
on : that of explaining the immeasurably vaster progress of our own species, 
beyond all preceding ones, however closely related in ancestry. 


Man’s cousins, the apes, use now, as of old, unfashioned sticks and stones ; 
while with man the eolithic flint has gradually developed into complex 
and finished instruments. Monkeys chstter now precisely as they did; 
this in man has very gradually developed into imposing languages, 
carrying our inmost thoughts, and fixed in writing and printing. 

THE too unprogressive method of animal individuals (or even groups) guided 
by instinct and individual intelligence, universal in the animal kingdom, is 
surpassed in man by the historically infinitely progressive method by which 
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individuals are able to profit by the thoughts of their myriad fellows near 
and far, in space and time, and are capable of improving on these. 


Tuese two methods our author distinguishes by appropriate terms, as 
individuo-psychic and specio-psychic respectively : and he justly claims that 
these clearly express the essential difference between animal and man, and 
thus the distinctive emergence from the biologic life of animal species, with 
its essentially individual and thus simple psychology, to the inter-com- 
plexities of human and social psychology, and the protean variety of man’s 
resultant civilisations.* 


From this fundamental conception, our writer works out his “‘ four dynamic 
laws of human development,” ably and richly illustrated chapter after 
chapter. 

In the course of this treatment, many fresh and interesting ideas arise, as in 
copious illustrations of many lines of progress, material, technical and 
scientific, social and economic, religious and philosophical ; and thence 
towards inspiring pre-vision of further social progress, and of individual 
perfectibility, in interacting progress. With this comes criticism of “ the 
Great Man Theory ” and “ the Genius,” akin to our author’s recent paper 
on Darwin in this review (1926), and now applied to Raphael, Leonardo da 
Vinci, &c. (SocioLocicaL REVIEW, 1929); so again pointing out how dis- 
tinctly such achievements are not simply inborn, as eugenists think and teach ; 
but are essentially based on those of their predecessors and contemporaries, 
and in the social conditions of their times. Other criticisms are note- 
worthy : for example, the classic summary of “‘ the four Cardinal Virtues ” 
—by Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, &c., as Courage, Prudence, Temperance 
and Justice; yet these with all their values are here shown as too ego- 
centric, so coming short of adequate developments upon the altruistic level. 


Tue book concludes with an ably reasoned summary ; and two valuable 
appendices—one on “ The Causes of Greatness,” the other “ Francis 
ton on how to elevate the Race,” and each is a vigorous challenge. 


Reapers of the older generation remember the services of Bagehot’s PHysics 
AND Potirics, and of Herbert Spencer’s admirable little Srupy or SocIOLocy. 
So this book, in its own distinctive way, should now render kindred service 
towards stimulating new readers, not only biological, but general, towards 
sociology in its past and current developments. 

SINCE our author in previous books has sometimes been of difficult reading, 
through his sustained reasoning, with longer paragraphs and sentences 
than the ordinary general reader is accustomed to, we must recognise in this 
new one simplicity of style and wealth of illustration, which assure easy 
readableness ; and thus, we trust the wide circulation and influence it 
deserves. . P.G. 





*No doubt there is room for the animal psychologist to go on followi Darwin's 
lead in his “ Expression of the Sanstigne,” so sensching out alt be tin fend of 
specio-psychic dawnings : and conversely the human psychologist has to keep 
in view the instincts ly persistent from his ancestral origins, and mani- 
festing themselves throughout all phases of his life, from babehood upwards. 
Yet our author is none the less broadly and soundly justified in insisting on the 
explanatory value of this main general contrast between the evolution of sub- 
human species and even communities, and that of human and humanistic com- 
munity and progress. So citing as far as possible the book itself—our author 

does not believe there is a rift in nature; man’s animal origin may well com- 
mT hon aa presenting a radical departure, and even forming a separate 
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LIFE AND WEALTH: by J. A. Hobson. Macmillan. 1930. (158. net.) 


Mr. Hosson deals with the subject matter of economics but he is irked by 
the customary limitations of that so-called science. He is concerned not 
only with wealth but also with welfare: not only with production and 
distribution but also with consumption. He intends not only to measure 
but also to assess. For a basis of assessment he strives to use a conception 
of the full growth and free expression of man, not only individually but also 
in relation to his fellows, in “ community.” Thus wealth must be envisaged 
as an instrument in the service of abounding life. Economics must be 
criticised wherever its vision is narrowed to purblind piling up of manufac- 
tured products. Quality and not quantity is what Mr. Hobson is feeling 


after. 
It is a magnificent conception. Many minds in many specialised pursuits, 
in revolt against their partial measurements, are groping after unified and 
unifying vision. Of these is Mr. Hobson. 


To assess human nature and convey the flavour of it is a mighty undertaking. 
It is not to be accomplished by building a composite picture of man from 
the analytic abstractions of psychologists : to do that is to string together 
the bones of a skeleton. Only in terms of common experience interpreted 
in the light of the achievements of great men can human potential be sampled. 
The free moving of men in full lives amidst balanced activities is lost to sight 
in modern psychological abstraction. Yet this free growth is the direction 
of life as biology sees it. This it is which is obscured and neglected by the 
quantitative reckonings of economists. 


In some kinds of work the full-balanced personality finds expression. Free 
expression is both health and well-being. Here in the well-being of the 
individual is a basis for the assessment of matters that the economist measures 
in the mass: production and distribution, and more important than these, 
consumption, wherein may be exercised a capacity for the selection of the 
fit and the beautiful. The exercise of this capacity is an art which, as 
Mr. Hobson points out, has escaped the economists’ attention, although 
many housewives show therein a careful skill. It is linked indissociably 
with the work of the artist and the artisan in the sense in which the Greek 
used these words, meaning by artist the man who works well (not necessarily 
profitably). This linkage recalls the organic interplay of production and 
consumption mentioned by Adam Smith, when he stated that consumption 
is the sole end and object of all production. The endeavour to direct 
attention to the importance of selective consumption is the chief means 
employed by Mr. Hobson to right the unbalance of economics. 


In dealing with this problem (as throughout the book) although Mr. Hobson 
senses the direction in which it is necessary to travel, he seems to place 
obstacles in the way of his own progress. He sets out not to assess the 
process but to measure it. He purports to be dealing qualitatively with life 
and human personality ; but the matter of his treatise is in the main 
quantitative costs and surpluses—a proposed method of measuring, in 
terms of money, the disarticulation of production and consumption. The 
workers on the one hand are specialised in production to the detriment of 
their activities in ion. The very rich are specialised in consump- 
tion to the detriment of their activities in production. So Mr. Hobson sees 
the position. He measures it in terms of costs and surpluses. His solution 
is simple, the elimination of surpluses by such means as progressive taxation. 
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Doss not this quantitative approach betray Mr. Hobson here? The problem 
of readjustment is not one of distributing food and machine products but 
of correcting the unbalanced development of men’s capacity. Progressive 
taxation is not an incitement of the rich to production: nor do the social 
services offer any opportunity for the exercise of a capacity of selective 
consumption. To put the point quite generally—economics has never 
realised that in order to treat of goods in relation to men, it must give heed 
to the functioning of human personality. Thus Adam Smith spoke of 
men as goods, “‘ labour power.” Mr. Hobson’s conception of man (if the 
reviewer comprehends him) is a static emasculated ghost bequeathed him 
by psychologists. 
Anp yet Mr. Hobson, as befits a disciple of Ruskin, gives heed to the artist 
and the artisan, the man who finds pleasure in doing a job well; he treats 
at length the capacity for careful selection in consumption in man, and he 
might have added and emphasised, in woman. The man or woman who 
is operating freely in both these spheres is developing his or her capacities 
by exercising them. This surely is the state of balance from which the poor 
 eerverad and the rich consumer d , measuring by that departure the 
ittlement of their personality. uction and consumption are not 
te psychical specialisations, whatever they may be in economics. 
are two aspects of every human personality indissolubly linked in a 
reciprocal relationship. 
It is interesting to trace out another difficulty, one that stands between this 
conception and Mr. Hobson’s search for standards. I refer to his assignment 
to a conception of community of the quality of free growth. As Robert 
Bridges expresses free growth : 
Look now upon the child of man when born to light 
How otherwise than a plant sucketh he and clutcheth 
How with his first life breath he clarioneth for food. 


That the child should proceed upon the basis of its inherent organisation 
argues health everywhere in the body. The healthy individual functions 
harmoniously in one whole. Mr. Hobson unhesitatingly attributes the 
same qualities to community. But he reaches community not by unity of 
function but by summation of form. His community is quantitative. It 
becomes clear that the summated mass, community, conceived as functional 
unity, may impede the function of its individual constituents. Men may 
be required to forego free growth for the sake of community. In biology 
no example is known of a whole which does not unite the parts in full and 
harmonious expression. 

In a useful appendix are given a series of questions for discussion with 
references to books bearing on the subject matter of each chapter. 

K. E. B. 





A CONTRIBUTIVE SOCIETY, by J. R. Bellerby. Education Services. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Ger all you can, save all you can, give all you can,” said John Wesley, 

asked the duty of a Christian in regard to property. 
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Gradually, however, misgivings arose; the first part of the counsel was 
seen to involve mischiefs which the most thorough application of the last 
part could not undo ; and it was realised that neither the responsibilities of 
preteens tn! gery a of society was satisfactorily covered by this 
formula. 
THERE was, of course, a school of philosophers, who thought that obedience 
to the first part of the injunction—‘ Get all you can ”—would of itself bring 
about the social ses stamae Re there A at never re from 
Carlyle onwards, to expose absurdity of this philosophy of unmitigated 
acquisitiveness. What came slowly was the realisation that acquisitiveness, 
accompanied by even the most generous philanthropy, must fail to bring 
about a happy state of society. Come, however, this conviction now has. 
It is finding expression, not only in orthodox Socialism (if that may be called 
orthodox which so readily divides into sects), but in suggestions for social 
reconstruction which place little or no reliance on political action. 
Mr. Bellerby has written a most stimulating essay, in which he discusses 
the steps which would be taken by an attempt to establish within our present 
acquisitive society, with the aim of gradually encroaching upon it, a Con- 
tributive Society, the members of which would pledge themselves to act 
bg the principle of “ maximum contribution and average consumption.” 
book is not a propagandist appeal for adherents to come forward and 
establish straightway a society operating on this principle. It is rather an 
attempt to explore the implications and the consequences of founding such 
a society ; and this exploration, which begins in a useful analysis of social 
and industrial life as it actually exists, branches into a series of valuable 
— on education in social motive, disinterested management of 
industry, and the endowment of trusts for social purposes. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL SURVEYS, by A. Eaton and S. M. 
Harrison. Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. ($3.50 net.) 

Tus volume, which is a record of social surveys undertaken almost entirely 
in the U.S.A., and comprising material reported up to January Ist, 1928, 
shows the rapid way in which the survey idea has spread in America of 
recent years. 

IN an introduction of some thirty pages, Mr. Harrison traces the develop- 
ment of the work from the days of the Charity Organisation Movement. 
The growing conception of social needs culminated in the Pittsburg Survey 
of 1907, and five years later saw the establishment of a department of 
social survey at the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Tue help afforded by this and similar foundations in financing research in 
social matters may be judged by the fact that in 1907 there were eight of 
such institutions and in 1930 there were 150, ten of which carried 
endowment funds comprising in the aggregate £150,000,000. 

In the early days expenses were supplied by national rather than by local 
organisations, but as the writer points out the tendency is now for pro- 
grammes to be fostered by local effort as each locality has its own peculiar 
problems and this trend seems to acknowledge the need of greater local 
autonomy in some types of public service as local research bureaux tend to 
become more permanent. 


LitT.e reference is made to work done abroad although the pioneer work 
of Booth in London and Rowntree in York is given its due acknowledgment. 


Tue bibliography is divided into four parts. 


1. A subject bibliography of general surveys. 

2. A subject bibliography of special surveys. 

3. A bibliography of publications on survey method, &c. 
4- A geographical index. 


THE subject bibliography gives the title of the study, name of the author 
and publisher, date, size and price. There is no author index, which seems 
a serious omission especially in the case of published works and considering 
the fact that 2,775 titles of survey projects are given. 


A More selective list would perhaps have been more beneficial as the relative 
value of the surveys cannot always be ascertained. Such subjects as “‘ Cost 
of Elections,” “‘ Dance Halls,” “ Motion Pictures,” are found in the same 
index as the Federal Public Health Report on Anopheline Surveys. 


Aso the titles of some surveys have a somewhat tractarian rather than 
scientific flavour. ‘How good is your town?”  ‘‘ What every church 
should know?” “Standards for city church plants. To be used with 
the inter-church world movement score card for rating city church and 
religious educational plants.” 


As the authors point out there is a general lack of clearly defined and organised 
method in the presenting of the surveys. The American community has 
not reached the stage when it calls in experts in social survey as it would 
call in an engineer to inspect the city drains, nor is there anything like the 
educational use made of material collected as compared with the amount of 
energy expended in its compilation. A.M.L 
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NATIONAL PARKS AND THE HERITAGE OF SCENERY, by 
Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. Sifton Praed, 1930. (5s. net.) 
Tus book is a collection of lectures and addresses given by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish during the past three years. 
Ir is based on the terms of reference laid down as a guide to the special 
Government Committee formed to consider the question of National Parks ; 
and is the result of personal enquiry on the part of Dr. Cornish as to the 
conditions on which scenic beauty depends. 
Tue first part of the book deals with the preservation of wild scenery in 
National Parks and treats of some fourteen areas in England, Scotland and 
Wales where such a scheme might be applicable. 
Tue second part of the book consists of matter drawn from a wider sphere, 
and attempts to illustrate methods of grouping in the general make up of 
scenery and the factors that go sodanla producing harmony of landscape. 
ALL the lectures treat the subject from the point of view of scenic value 
rather than of administration, and perhaps one could wish that Dr. Cornish 
had laid greater emphasis on some of the more positive problems that will 
require solution. 
Dr. Cornish has an acute eye for colour and movement and is hopeful of 
the development of modern inventions as aids to the better enjoyment of 
the countryside. He however recognises that it is useless to attempt to 
promote any degree of scenic harmony unless at the same time a comple- 
mentary effort is made to instruct the public in scenic appreciation. If 
National Parks are to be created for recreational purposes there is need of 
control, and we heartily agree that such reservations should remain “ mainly 
a paradise for the pedestrian.” 
Two other points of interest may be mentioned. First that it is not within 
the province of a body like the State to take over small tracts of country near 
to a large city. Rather is it the duty of the municipality to preserve such 
tracts for their own population on the lines of a city park. Second that in 
the planning of rural developments in any locality, every effort should be made 
estes thiat the loeed GANNdinas @5 edt Mt below the etabiland cot by navare. 
Ir should be added that the National Trust has already done most valuable 
work in rescuing much of our scenic heritage from destruction. In the 
establishment of National Parks however there is no danger of competing 
with this body since with only small funds at its disposal its function is 
rather to preserve the small isolated pieces of characteristic beauty. Dr. 
Cornish in his survey mentions such a district as Dovedale as an example 
suitable for this purpose. 
Wem she lenges aay 52 SUE SE 9 Wt ee coneieen Government 
action seems the only means of effectively obtaining that security of tenure 
which is necessary for permanent reservation ; for how often during the 
last few years have we not seen the break up of some landed estate and its 
pordlal te ploleation ot hie tnd Of this Gull-cockinig ignocnante to the duiekaielis 
and subsequent degradation of the whole district. A. M. L. 





ETAT SOCIAL DES PEUPLES SAUVAGES, by Paul Descamps. Payot, 

Paris, 1930. (30 fr.) vs 
Tus book is an able summary of existing knowledge of the primitive peop 
that live by the chase, by fishing, and by food gathering. [eis weltten by 2 
disciple of Le Play and Demolins, and follows the general lines pursued by 
the latter, but with independent knowledge and critical power. 
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HUMAN HISTORY, by G. Elliot Smith. Jonathan Cape, 1930. 

Ir is difficult for a reviewer who studies this book from the view point of 
psiurse cient age ateccr trphone pedi Apne Ae It is 
not possible to refuse recognition to the author’s great capacity and ingenuity ; 
perhaps one might add—intrepidity. Thus his emphasis on the importance 
of the visual powers in man: his view of the primitive people as distinct 
iving in harmony in a pre-combative epoch ; his 
advocacy of the theory of the diffusion of culture elements throughout the 


oO 
which pay ca pm Gam berg wa ig ag Smith against the old- 

i anthropologists. Again, his view of human history as 
continuous from the earliest appearance of human life to the present day is 
obviously the only view for a sociologist to take. 

On the other side of the account must be put many examples of naive and 

partisan views. Take for example the author’s treatment of theories of the 

geographical conditioning of human affairs. He condemns such theories 
parently rootandbranch. But Professor Cherry’s view of the Nile Valley 

By critical area for the development of early agriculture—whole-heartedly 

adopted by the author—is such a theory or nothing. Again, Professor i: 

Elliot Smith combats the idea that man is a purely passive figure in the grip 

of natural forces. ae ne Nee oe ee ee ere deere ne 

of geographical conditions? Huntingdon? Even if he has, no one in the 

i Le Play school has ever said it. The matter demands further thought. 

Acain, the diffusionist theory as presented in this book needs a great deal 

i careful discussion. It does not greatly matter in a final sense whether 

or not all civilisation began in Egypt. But it does greatly matter how the 

spread occurred. 7h ego a Oe emaners © ane © 

uncivilised peoples? To read this book, would think it is like water 

oozing porous soil. But is it? Tarde gave us a beautiful - 

tion of culture spread (tho na inking of quite the same things) 
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FUGITIVE PAPERS, by Russell G. Smith. Columbia University Press 
(Oxford University Press). 1930. (7s. 6d. net.) 

THESE ee, ae gee Saale nee hae Ok east 

writings of a sociologist who himself—at Columbia University 
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REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE COLOUR 
PROBLEM IN LIVERPOOL AND OTHER PORTS: by M. E. 
Fletcher. 


Miss FLeTcHER’s research was conducted under the auspices of the 
Liverpool Association for the Welfare of Half-caste Children. It extended 
over nearly two , and she estimates that in Liverpool alone there are 
at least 450 Angio-Negroid families with some 1,350 coloured children. 


Tue Committee of the Association, basing their conclusions on the Report, 
recognise the problem to be two-fold, involving (1) the facility with which 
coloured men gain access to the country, and (2) the conditions produced 
by their domicile in the ports. They are of opinion : 

(1) THat despite the economic difficulties and resentment which would 
be aroused by the total exclusion of negro labour in ships entering ports, 
this is the only real solution. Meanwhile, as ameliorative measures, they 
suggest (a) the signing of the men on the West Coast of Africa so that they 
would be obli ts when mace atone: ct ap eiced > Borg 
this country ; (5) the exercise of greater discrimination in the issue of British 
passports which at present appear to be obtained from native clerks without 
question by all coloured seamen who apply. 

(2) THaT since it is practically impossible for half-caste children to be 
absorbed into our industrial life, the question of their employment, especi 
of the girls, should be a subject for official inquiry. And since the families 
are little influenced by existing social organisations, a special Welfare Worker 
should be appointed “ whose duty it would be to discover and develop an 
adequate social organisation.” G. C. G. 





SOCIAL MOBILITY, by Pitirim Sorokin. Harpers, 1927. 

IN this thick volume Prof. Sorokin makes a whole-hearted poe gh cong | 
exhaustively “the vertical mobility of individuals and ial objects.” 
Starting from the patent “ stratification” of society into a series of orders, 
classes or groups having a “ higher” and “ lower” relation, he applies 
“ objective, factural, behaviouristic, and quantitative ” methods to the study 
of mobility within this vertical stratification. 

Tue book is based throughout on very wide reading and thorough knowledge. 
It is methodical, clear, and cogent. The conclusions that arise from the 
evidence are stated in simple terms: the attempts to “ apply ” these con- 
clusions are very reserved. As a discussion of the nature of stability in 
society, and of the modern influences that seem to affect stability, the book 
is indispensable. 





POVERTY: YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: by J. J. Mallon and 

E. T. Lascelles. Student Christian Movement Press. 1930. (2s. net.) 
Tuis is a han of the present position. It gives, broadly but 
accurately, rm Ayre mached by Booth, Rowntees, and others in the 
period before the war: this is followed by a statement, based on the best 
authorities, of the post-war position. The thesis of the book in general 
terms is that poverty has materially decreased in Great Britain during recent 
years : thet farther impeovemants ose posulble : and that we are very far 
yet from the day when everyone will have an opportunity of satisfying 
‘human needs ” estimated by a reasonable standard. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SCOTLAND 
BEFORE 1603, by I. J. Grant. Oliver and Boyd, 1930. (218. net.) 


Every student of Social History will welcome this valuable book. It does 
what has never been done adequately before, i.e., it brings together in a 
convenient form the available knowledge about social and economic life in 
Scotland from the earliest times to 1603. _ It is thus an essential supplement 
to the political history of Scotland during the same period. While the 
author does not profess to be carrying out original research it is obvious 
that she has read widely and thought deeply. The result is a clear and 
simply worded narrative with a sane, well-balanced outlook ranging impar- 
tially over the whole field. It is ible that agriculture and rural life hold 
the author’s interest more strongly than town life and trade, but her treat- 
ment of the latter is full and careful. 
In the course of the work the main topics dealt with are the feudal system 
on its economic and social sides, the rise of the manorial system, the economic 
importance of the Church in the middle ages, the development of land 
tenure and agriculture, the rise and dominance of the clan system in the 
i ds, the development of local government, and the growth of fisheries, 
of trade handicrafts and town life. The links between political develop- 
ment and social and economic life are always kept in view. It would perhaps 
have added to the interest had links with general development in Western 
Europe been made clearer. 





RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES: by C. S. Galpin, C. E. Lively, B. L. Hummel, and C. C. 
Zimmermann. 1929. 

Tuis typescript document is a remarkable contribution to the advancement 

of Rural Sociology. Its authority is evident from the statement that it 

has been p under the direction of the Advisory Committee on Social 
and Economic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research 

Council of the U.S.A.; and perusal suggests that it summarises admirably 

the problems and methods of work that occupy the centre of the field of 

Rural Studies at the present moment. Many hints of value to students 

in this country can be gleaned from it. Two points specially worthy of 

commendation may be mentioned here : the conception of Adult Education 
as the training of the community in the use of the results of Sociological 
research towards better rural organisation and living: and the masterly 
summary of future lines of development in rural sociological research— 
defective, in our view, only in so far as a subordinate place is assigned to 





CHILDREN AND MOVIES: by Alice Miller Mitchell. University 
of Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press). 1929. (gs. net.) 

THis study was initiated with the aid of the Chicago University Department 
of Sociology, and the financial help of the Wiebolt Foundation. It is based 
upon questionnaires submitted to, and answered by, 10,052 Chicago children 
selected from Primary and High Schools, and Juvenile Organisations, so as 
po Hp wide and varied field. The results of the questionnaires are 

sed with great care in a large number of tables. The results help to 
establish many of the tentative conclusions already reached by less systematic 
methods: perhaps the most striking is the demonstration of the influence 
exercised by the cinema in the life of the delinquent child. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO REGIONAL SURVEYING: by C. C. 
Fagg and G. E. Hutchings. Cambridge University Press. 1930. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue SocioLocicaL REVIEW must give a warm welcome to a book on 
Regional Surveys by two old friends of Le Play House. The welcome is 
by no means only for courtesy’s sake: the book marks a forward stage in 
the Survey movement in this country and will in future be indispensable 
to Survey workers as a reference book and as laying down a basis for further 
discussion and development. 


In ten chapters, every line of which is obviously based upon the authors’ 
own experience, the book covers the Regional Survey field in outline. Its 
emphasis lies upon Rural rather than Urban Surveys, and upon work of 
the “ observational ” type rather than statistical or documentary work. 
This is, however, a virtue, as more and better observational work is the 
chief need of the moment. The book is thoroughly practical: the fullest 
attention is given to the making of field records, the problems of maps and 
mapping, drawing and sketching, photography, and relief models. Further, 
the whole spirit and emphasis of the book is thoroughly scientific : and the 
purely scientific interest of the Regional Survey, in addition to its educational 
and practical bearings, is given great weight. 

Many of the schemes and methods put forward in this book may require 
careful discussion before they are y adopted as standard methods, 
e.g., in some important respects they differ from the schemes and methods 
used at Le Play House. It is, however, all to the good that full publicity 
should thus be given to them, so that experimental trial may prove their worth. 


Tue illustrations are perhaps the most valuable feature of the book: they 
are admirable. A.F. 





THE JUST PRICE: ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO THE RESEARCH 
WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL COUNCIL: Edited by 
V. A. Demant, Student Christian Movement. 1930. (4s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts little book consists of four essays outlining the theory and history of 
the medizval idea of the Just Price, followed by three Essays in which the 
application of that idea to the economics of to-day is carefully discussed. 
It is an admirable example of co-operative work on current problems ; the 
discussion is scholarly, clear, and able, the tone is sane and pleasant, and 
the outlook is sociological. For the general reader it provides a summary 
of the medizval view of price, an account of the divergence of economic 
practice from that view after the 13th century, and an insight into the 

resent-day price system and the problems of price and purchasing power. 

or the student it provides an introduction to those topics, with references 
to further sources of information. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 307TH, 1928. Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 1929. 

In addition to the formal report of the Smithsonian Institution and its various 

branches and associated bodies, this volume poe ee gs usual, a valuable 

general appendix consisting of prints and reprints of articles on various 
scientific matters of current interest. To the sociologist the most valuable 
will no doubt be the articles upon—Missing Links: Neanderthal Man : 

American Indian Costumes: Mounds and Earthworks in U.S.A. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MARRIAGE: A SOCIOLOGY 
OF SEXUAL RELATIONS: by F. Muller-Lyer. Allen & Unwin. 
1930. (12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is a clear and readable translation of the author’s PHAsEN Der Liese, 
published at Munich in 1913. That volume was one of a series of ten 
volumes intended by the author to contain a rounded exposition of his 

i . Six of these had been published when Muller-Lyer died during 
the war: two have already been translated into English under the title 
Tue History oF SociaAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue central thesis of the book is intimately linked with the theory of culture- 
development advocated in the other works of the author. He sees all 
human societies passing through three phases of culture—and sex relations 
developing step by step through Primitive, Family and Individual or Personal 
Epochs. This chesis is developed and illustrated attractively and simply 
Fed pr pc Poel cepaaen Chapter 7 discusses the phasal scheme 
of history and o ct Speigaebe ie ae Sg eeraomengs: aap et of view, and 
may be more interesting to sociologists than some of the detailed treatment. 





DER PHYSIOKRATISMUS UND DIE ENTDECKUNG DES 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN KREISLAUFES, by Dr. Wolfgang Petzet. 
(Probleme der Staats-und Kultursoziologie. Herausgegeben von 
Alfred Weber. Band III). G. Braun, Karlsruhe, 1929. (Paper, 
7 RM. Cloth, 8 RM.) 


eories i . He passes on to a description of the social 
milieu in which the physiocrats lived and worked, with an account of their 
publications : and ends with an attempt at a sociological synthesis. Future 
students of the subject will find the book indispensable. 





DIE DEUTSCHE VOLKSHOCHSCHULBEWEGUNG, by Dr. Paul 
yo ar G. Braun, Karlsruhe, 1929. (Sewed, 4.80 RM. Cloth, 
5. : 


School movement in Germany from the year 1871, with special attention to 

iod: the relation of the movement to ee ee 

sections explore the relation of the High School to the State, to the established 

ion institutions, and to other isations: the organic structure 

of the High School as an institution (with treatment of the various types— 

ing schools, rural schools, and so on), and—perhaps most interesting to 

English readers—the function of the High School in the atempt to gras 

deal with the basic problems of modern life. The work is comprehensive 
and scholarly and deserves to be widely known. 
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THE NEGRO PEASANT TURNS CITYWARD : by Louise Venable Kennedy 
Columbia University Press (P. 3. King & Son Ltd. 1930. ($4.25.) 


Tuts book examines the effects of migrations of Negro Peasants to Northern centres 
in the U.S.A. since 1915. There is an ebb and flow of migration at various periods. 
the maximum flood coming between 1915 and 1920, a result of the war conditions. 
The eflect of these now industriel ioteii-telaty 2h came watthets Gustete tem Geen 
remarkable, changing the whole aspect of civic life and creating new social problems. 
Previous statistical work has been taken into account by the author of this book no 










The volume is indispensable to the student of modern municipal problems in the 
Northern States to-day—and is also a valuable addition to the literature of race 
problems. ‘The Past, Present and Future of these N migrants are brought 
under review. There are chapters on problems of health, and race contacts : 
a most striking ter on the social and adjustment of the Negro: and a conclusion 

summary recommendations. A good index and a bibliographical appendix 
provided. 


















THE CHILD’S EMOTIONS: Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on 
Character Development, February, 1930. University of Chicago Press (Cam. 
bridge University Press). (11s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a most useful volume of papers read at the Third Conference of the Chi 

Association for Child Study and Parent Education. The topic chosen was 

emotional life of children considered in all its aspects, emphasis being laid on the 








‘ollow: 
cteues Semadis of MD Gikdsos Gait destdietions OF vance 
projects from which basic theories could be evolved. 
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LEEDS CHURCH MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL: Records from gy 
by E. Kilburn Scott, M-Inst. C.B. Jowett Ltd, Leeds. 1927. (2s.) 





ee et ea a eS 






out of a Boys’ Upper By oe 

1869 number in this Upper Class having increased to 100, the Church authorities a 

to establish a new school. From the outset its aim was to give an education 

suited to the of an industrial centre, i.e., one that gave attention to applied 

science. The gives a review of the school's progress and activities, with 
headmasters, 


personal reminiscences of staff, and pupils. It will, of course, be ¢ 
valued chiefly by old pupils. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY : by Alan F. Hattersley. Cambridge a 

University Press, 1930. (6s. net.) 4 
Tue author sets out to give a summary account of the development of democratic 1. & 
Fae wnt vg agp ay ty He begins with primitive forms of democracy, 
















ae 
oe 














and gives much to the account of government at Athens and Rome. 
After di i the mediaval origin of ic representative and the i. 
influence Reformation, he deals with recent and present-day a 
He also includes a chapter on the non-democratic government in existence : 
to-day. The treatment is readable and concise. author is a not ; 

believer in democratic government, with an open mind on its future. Some attention 

is given, incidentally, to the theory of democracy. 
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MATTHEW MURRAY: PIONEER ENGINEER: Records from 1765—1826 : 
edited by E. Kilburn Scott, A.M.Inst.C.E. 1928. (2s. 6d.) 


Tus little book tries to give “a complete pen-picture of the engineer and his 
associations.” It comes as part of a Memorial to Matthew Murray, the centenary 
pa cain “mpl gg “eg ag Murray was a pioneer engineer of whom Leeds 
is deservedly As early as 1790 he had produced a machine for spinning 
yarn from si oution, hemp, tow, fax and won wool. He also invented a “ card 
engine ” for the “ wet spinning ” of flax that revolutionised linen manufacture and 
brought John Marshall’s firm, in whose service Murray was, to the forefront of the 
industry. Later he entered into partnership in a foundry with Wood and Fenton, 
his part being to design and erect engines. Among other experiments he attempted 
steam traction at his works and in 1811 had a locomotive there ; this was followed in 
1813 by locomotives for a rack railway between some Tyneside collieries. By 
ng ie sommntinn, wan give. co Reieuiee poets he designed a hydraulic press 
and an instrument for registering His locomotives made the foundry 
famous. In 1816 he was visited by © Grand Duke Nicholes of Rusaia and received 
gifts from the Czar. He suggested the use of paddle steamboats for the Navy, and 
lighted his own works and several streets of Leeds with coal gas. 


piney ayes nome Rp gee agar Brie om by Murray, a design of a 
steam engine, diagrams of the rack rails used in 1812 and 1813 for which the 
locomotives were designed by Murray, and some mechanical appliances made by 
Murray. An interesting illustration “#4 the works of Fenton, Murray and Wood in 
Leeds, 1806, with a ground plan copied from a map of about 1841, is also provided. 





SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE BALKANS AND IN TURKEY: by Robert 
Joseph — University of California Press (Cambridge University Press). 
1930. (7s. 

Tue method of examination is based on political geography and the frontiers are 


present throught the book. Each State is taken in turn—Jugo-Slavia, 
an Greece and Turkey—and the first enquiry is always into political 
tions. 


this order : 
centres—li 


follow investigations in each State on the following subjects in 


braries—academies—o 
Schade Gees diet co te iad dee In the 
threads are drawn together and generalisations are made—in all these States the govern- 
ments find themselves in bad economic and financial straits resulting in such low 
salaries to professors that these seek service elsewhere or stay on wi undermined 
vitality, impairing their work. Lack of recent books and periodicals and the isolation 
of professors are also common evils due to lack of funds. 


THE way out would be for Social Science scholars in these countries to work together 
and not independently—pool their resources and share their results. Duplication 
would be prevented and some funds thereby conserved. “* Stark individualism ” of 
the professors in each field prevents co-ordination and the stimulus of comradeship 
in research is entirely unrealised. Better salaries to enable professors to travel 
outside their frontiers would do much to break down this insularity of outlook and 





WORK, WEALTH AND GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: An Elementary 
Introduction to the Study of Industrial and Constitutional History : by F. R. 
Worts, M.A. Heinémann. 1930. 


Tuis book is intended to set forth a scheme of instruction in industrial and civic 
Riaety Set denies guplle. It claims to show a new method of approach by combining 
enue we Seem studies in a parallel course, each 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1929: so gti cnt Hall and M. B. Ellis. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. ($4.00.) 


Tue purpose of this book is to bring together into a readily accessible form current 
information with regard to the social science work being carried out in the U.S.A. 


It is the evident intention of the publishers to issue this work bi-annually and its 
600 pages cover most of the ground in the social science field. 


Tue book in the main consists of some 200 contributed articles entitled “ topical 
articles,” ae yer a A Ne i ee a re Juvenile Courts, Child 
Labour, Social Settlements, Public Health, Industrial Insurance, Scout Movements, 
Social Surveys, &c. 

‘THE majority of these articles give a short historical outline, a record of legislation 
bearing on the subject and a short résumé of development during the past year. 
A bibliography of chief books dealing with the subject is also given. 


THERE is also a valuable list of some 450 national agencies both public and private 
whose organisations deal with some particular branch of social welfare. The purpose, 
organisation, membership, publications and date of annual meeting are given in the 
case of most of these agencies. 


Suan eiiany cunieee: Gay te eonnging: Gis-whens: Suny: hed ena Sieuiy, is 
limiting the boundaries of their subject. Therefore the work must not be taken 
as an attempt to define the problems but rather the agencies that have been formed 
to deal with them. The object of publication is to give some unity to these organisa- 
tions and a popular understanding of their aims. 

It is not possible to pass comment on so large a number of articles in any detail. 
Suffice it to say that they contain a large amount of information on the working of 
the social services in America. 


INCIDENTALLY they afford an interesting comparison with our own methods of dealing 
with similar problems in England. The relatively small amount of Federal legislation 
and the opposition between Federal and State authorities is clearly demonstrated. 
The great material wealth of the country and its hitherto unlimited powers of 
expansion have been able to support a population which has remained fluid rather 
than static and has benefitted from a greater degree of adaptability than the older 
industrial countries of Western Europe. Hence we find no National legislation to 
pall with problems of the Poor, Child Labour or Unemployment. In times of 

it has been left mainly to Voluntary or local agencies to deal with questions 
of relief Whether such a system or lack of one will suffice in the future remains 
an open question, but it is evident that “ big business ” does not look forward to 


any change. A. M. L. 





FELLOWSHIP PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: by a Fellowship Group. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book, as indicated in the title and explained at some length in an appendix 
which describes the method of procedure, - t, the product of a group of people who 
have worked in fellowship to hie a eibanael su by fellowships. They have 
confined themselves almost of group-activity as exhibited 
SF ae Cached chemin oak ie technics oemened eee: and they do not 
hesitate to say that the only fellowships of real value are those which are consciously 
and explicitly Christian. Without arguing — uestion of the justification for 
imitati Prien hanpubaineae 
ledged that within the field in which they have laboured they have succeeded in 
Fo cand gener Yes Senin cme oo ene ay gE EE Vn 
efficiency and success of voluntary associations 
as loyalty, leadership, enact ce my a Pin te apn PE ye 
Cte eerentlans 208 Cee PUNE SNS S| test practical value. A series 
of appendices in which illustrations are given of fellowship methods in actual 
operation—e.g., in Toc H, the Industrial Christian Fellowship, and even the 


Government Department—is an interesting and illuminating feature of Ow 





HOW THE RATEPAYER IS GOVERNED: by Kate Rosenberg. Williams & 
Norgate, 1930. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. net.) 

A sIMPLE and useful summary of Local Government machinery and : written 

for the ordinary citizen. Account is taken of the most recent in Local 

Government : xe, te cee ae 
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MENTALITY OF ORPHANS: by Robert A. Davis. Badger. Boston, U.S.A. 
1930. 

Tue original material on which this book is based was a thesis for the degree of 

Doctor in Education of Harvard University. The matters investigated concern 













SOME SOUTHERN COTTON MILL WORKERS AND THEIR VILLAGES: 
by Jennings J. Rhyne. University of N. Carolina Press (Oxford University 
Press). 1930. (118. 6d.) 

Tuts study of cotton mill workers and their villages is based on first-hand investi- 

on tables, 







scientific lines. 










ill vi : the rural . 
catian tall iach es eubadhin al vile Call a Oaeainas Gon. Labour supply, 
composition of households, wages, mobility, housing conditions, educational 


status, and community activities are with chapter by chapter. 








SOCIAL ey eae ea by Frederich A. Bushee, Ph.D. Holt, New York. 
1930. 3-50. 
Tue study of social organisation has taken an important place in American socio- 
logical teaching since the late Prof. Cooley wrote his well-known book. The present 
volume is on standard lines : it is intended for use as a college text-book, and will 
no doubt serve that purpose well. After a discussion of the forms and purposes 
of group life, and of modern trends in social grouping, the author passes in review 
economic and political organisation, the family, the school, the church, and recrea- 
tional, scientific, and art associations. Sometimes the treatment seems to pass a 
little beyond the usual limits of the subject; e.g., in the space given to population 
problems : and it would perhaps help the reader if a detailed study of one or two 
existing groups were included. 



















PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: by Geoffrey Drage. Murray, 1930. (15s. net.) 


Tus book is made up of a collection of speeches, articles, and letters to the Press, 
made public between 1913 and 1929. Their theme is the need for Public Economy : 
the urgency of better administration of Poor Relief, particularly of the limitation of 
Out Relief ; the importance of the reorganisation of administrative areas. The 
implications of the state of affairs revealed by the famous Drage return of expenditure 
are set forth emphatically. 

WHuize the author will gain wide sympathy for his plea for economy and wise spending, 
he will repel many of the younger ion of reformers by the purely “ individual ” 
note of his thought. More and better community thought and action are an essential 
part of the remedy for the abuses he attacks : but he seems hardly to be aware of this. 















PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 
1929. University of Chicago Press (Camb. Univ. Press), 1930. 

THE type in which this volume is printed is larger than has been used before, and 
much more readable. The pages number 682, with title, &c., in addition. Seven 
ipers given at General Sessions of the Conference are included ; and 56 given at 
Meetings. No aspect of social work is We cannot but envy 

the status that social work must have attained in the United States and the sense of 
unity that many of our American colleagues must feel; for without those such a 
—s not have come into being. And the Conference is the fifty-sixth of 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING: by E. L. pe oe Circular 241. Extension 
FR see: ghee of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. 1930. 
booklet, p by a Committee of specialists in Rural , is an able 
and form of recent researches in the U.S.A. into rural 
a fee fm Students outside the U.S.A. will find it valuable 
y and guide to reading, apart from its conclusions. It has formed 
pe Ubcuinidis a ths Ranetionh County Lilo Conlieente, cea. 





SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND: by J. F. Laun. Student Christian 
Movement, 1929. (4s. 6d. net.) 

In this book are combined a readable history of the Christian Social Movement in 

England: a study of the English character in its relation to religion: an account 

of the present international movement in Seren Sheriaty : tae seaaeny 

of the work of Copec. E ead lath tee hades tad ee con 





THE EAST AFRICAN PROBLEM: by J. H. Driberg. Williams & Norgate. 
1930. (Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis booklet argues with great ability and insight for the application of the results 
of sociological study to the problems of administration in the Brjtish East African 





THE Sage gue BOOK, 1930. Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa.) 
1930. (8vo. 

Tuis continues to be the indispensable book of reference on all easily measurable 

aspects of social and economic life in the Dominion. 





L’ Institut International de Sociologie, Geneva, has in the course of preparation 

po ate SS caer which will comprise the 25 communications made to 
the Congress at Geneva (Oct. 1930), on SocioLocy OF War AND Peace. Obtainable 

from the Institute. Price 50 fes. 

Tue 1933 Congress, at Geneva, will treat (a) Sociological Predictions ; (6) The 

Human itat. 





A NEW edition of Herbert Spencer’s work Descriptive SocioLocy—Section 
on AFrican Races—has been published by Williams & Norgate. 


Tue editing and revision has been done by E. T. Torday, the Hungarian 
Anthropologist. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Allen (W. C.). Antmat AccrecaTions. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge 
University Press). (22s. 6d. net.) 

Armstrong (C. W.). Tue Survival or THe Unrirrest. C. W. Daniel & Co. 
(1s. 6d. net.), 

Barbour (C. E.). Sin AND THE New Psycuo.ocy. Allen & Unwin, 1931. (6s. net.) 

Barbusse (Henri). One Looxs at Russia. Dent, 1931. (6s. net.) 

Bonar (J.). ‘THEORIES OF POPULATION FROM RALEIGH TO ARTHUR YouNG. Allen & 
Unwin. (ros. 6d. net.) 

Breckinridge (Sophonisba P.). MARRIAGE AND THE Civic RicHTts oF WoMEN. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (Cambridge University Press). (9s. net.) 

Crocker (W. R.). THe Japanese PopuLation Prosiem. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1931. (ros. 6d. net.) 

Crow (W. B.). CONTRIBUTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MorpnHo.ocy. Kegan 
Paul, 1929. 

English Physician (An). ‘Tupercutosis. B. Fraser & Co., 1931. (38. 6d. net.) 

Housman & Marten’s Histortes. Book I. Basil Blackwell, 1931. (1s. 8d. net.) 

Krueger (W.C.) & Reckless (E.T.). Soctat PsycHotocy. Longmans,1931. (15s. net.) 

Lasker (Bruno). Fitipmvo ImmicraTIon. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge 
University Press). (18s. net.) 

McKerrow (J. C.). Novius Orcanum. Longmans, 1931. (9s. net.) 

Morris (William). Prosk Se.ecrions Edited by A. H. R. Ball. Cambridge 
University Press, 1931. (3s. 6d. net.) 

Miiller Lyer (F.). THe Famiry. Allen & Unwin, 1931. (16s. net). 

Newsholme (Sir A.). INTERNATIONAL Stupigs. Allen & Unwin, 1931. (16s. net.) 

North (C. C.). THe Community anp Sociat Wetrare. McGraw Hill Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1931. (17s. net.) 

Odhe (Thorsten). Finitanp. Williams & Norgate, 1931. (5s. net.) 

Reuter (E. B.) and Runner (J.R.). THs Famiry. McGraw Hill Publishing Co. Ltd. 
1931. (20s. net.) 

Reuter (E. B.). Race Mixture. McGraw Hill Publishing Co. Ltd. (12s. 6d. net.) 

Rice (Stuart A.), Editor. Meruops 1x Sociat Science. Cambridge University 
Press (University of Chicago Press). (21s. net.) 

we (G.). "as ORIGIN AND Nature oF Man. Williams & Norgate, 1931. 
138. net. 

Venturino (Agustin). Socrotocia Cuitena. Editorial Cervantes Barcelona. 

SocioLocia Primitiva Cuiwi-INDIANA (2 Vols.) Editorial 
Cervantes Barcelona. 
SocioLociA AMERICANA. Editorial Cervantes Barcelona. 

Vierkandt (A.) (Ed.). HanpworreRsucu per SocioLociz. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1931. (13.40M.) 

Winston (Sanford). ILLrreracy in THE Unrrep States. University of N. Carolina 
Press. Humphrey Milford. (13s. 6d. net.) 

Wittfogel (K. A.). Wirtscnarr unp Gegse_tscuarr Cutnas. C. L. Hirschfield, 
1931. (RM. 30, cloth 32, bound.) 

Young (Kimball) (Ed.). Sociat Arrirupgs. Henry Holt & Co. ($3.) 

ARBEITEN ZUR BIOLOGISCHEN GRUNDLEGUNG DER SocioLocig. C. L. Hirschfeld, 1931. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 


No. 334. Reynolds (Beatrice). PROPONENTS OF LIMITED MONARCHY IN SIXTEENTH 
ENTURY Francz. Francis Hofman and Jean Bodin, 1931. ($3.50.) 

No. 335. Cheng (S. Ching Yuan). Schemes ror THE FEDERATION OF THE BRITISH 
MPIRE. ($5.25.) 

No. 336. Megaro (Gandener). Vittorio ALFIERI, 1930. ($3.) 

No. 337. Love (R. A.). Feperat Financinc. ($4.25.) 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN Economic Review. . December, March, with supplement, June 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY  . anuary—March 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SoctaL, SclENCE March 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. January-March 
ARCHIV FUR KRIMINOLOGIE " November, — 
ARCHIV FOR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SozIAL PoLiTiK — ° ; 65: 
Asiatic REVIEW . i ‘ . January, April 
British JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY . . February 
BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE G&NERALE DE LA FRANCE. ; ” January-March 
CHARITY ORGANISATION QUARTERLY . ‘ i ; 3 January, April 
Curnese ECONOMIC JOURNAL. ‘ 3 ; é . November to April 
CoMMONWEALTH ‘ : . , : . ‘ ‘ January to April 
Economic REVIEW (Kyoto University) “ é ‘ . December, 1930 
EcoNoMIC JOURNAL . ‘ , . June, September, March 
EcONOMICA : : ‘ ; . . ; , . em February 
Eucenics Review. , , : . ‘ . ‘ ° April 
Forum oF EpucATION . ‘November 
GARDEN ma AND TOWN PLaxNina November, December, January, March, April 
December, March 
January, April 
April, May 
" December, Jan , March 
November-December, January- ‘ebruary 
Novernber, December 
j é 5 é ‘ January to April 
INTERNATIONAL LaBouR REVIEW . November to April 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION : Monthly Summary January, February 
a "November ; Be, meneve.te: to December ; 
ovember to December, ca to March, 1931 
JourNAL oF LoNDON Society . Reventher to Ma 1931 
JourRNAL oF HEREDITY R September, October, ‘November, December 
JOURNAL OF TRANSACTIONS SocIETY FOR ane Srupy oF Revicions January 
JournaL oF Necro History. . April 
——— or NATIONS er (Summary) ; > January, February 
‘ , - November to May 
pions MonTHLY | ‘ : . ‘ : : . November to May 
Monist . ; . > , : , : ; January, April 
Musée Sociar . ‘ . F , , : ; " November to March 
Nuovi Stupi . 5 : . i , . ; . emo February 
OKONOMI OG POLITIK . ‘ : ‘ ; i  & Nr 4 
Open Court . . ; ‘ : : ‘ December 
PouiticaL SCIENCE QUARTERLY ‘ F . = ‘ December, March 
PROGRESS P ‘ ‘ Jenmary March, te 
QUARTERLY JouRNAL OF Economics ; ° ; N 
Revista DE DerecHos y Crencias SOCIALES 
Revue pe L’InstiruT DE SOCIOLOGIE . 4 
REvuE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE 
Revuk pe L’UNIVERSITE DE oe ; , ‘ 
Rivista INTERNAZIONALE . ; ‘ ‘ November, 
Rivista DI SOCIOLOGIA ; ‘ : ; 
ScrENTIA 


ScHOooL NaTurE STupy JOURNAL 


December, 
November to April 
November, 1930 
T MANY December, January 
VestNnik (Bulletin of the Czech ‘Academy of Agriculture) » : > "ie 
VestNik (Bulletin of the Czechoslovak National Museum) . . Vol. 4, No.1 
VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT FOR SOZIAL-UND WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE . Vol. 24, No. 1 
V.O.K.S. i : ‘ Seay ay oe Nos. 8-10, 11-12 
Worip UNITY December to May 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV . . January, 1931 
ZeITsCHRIFT FOR VOLKERPSYCHOLOGIE UND SocioLocie December, 
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